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REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 

The History of Charlemagne. By G. P. R. 
James, Esq. 8vo. pp. 510. London, 1832. 
Longman and Co. 

TueERe is little either of interest or instruction 

in the earlier annals of any country. The same 

brief sketch might serve for all: migration, 
illage, bloodshed, conquest, and settlement,— 
these have laid the foundations of every Eu- 
topean kingdom. It is not till the actions of 
the many become merged in the reputation of 
one—till some individual arises who stamps his 
own character on the age, foresees the future, 
and takes advantage of the past — that the his. 
toric page deserves the industry of the anti- 
quary, and the analysis of the biographer. 

The period then becomes of importance; the 

arts of peace are added to those of war; the 

victory has a consequence beyond a battle, 
which is won to-day and lost to-morrow, only 
to be fought over again; security gives an idea 
of property, that first foundation of justice ; 
fixed laws are set apart, and one judgment 
becomes the precedent of another; and, as 
all experience proves, this commencement of 
amity, founded on stability, has always been 

; by one master-mind. It is a curious 
coincidence that our two great nations set out 
on the race of civilisation together: Charle- 
magne was securing and organising France, 
while Alfred was uniting and cultivating Eng- 
land. Such is the period, and such is the man, 
to the elucidation of whose character, to the 
report of whose actions, Mr. James has devoted 
his research and his talents. It is a task well 

Worthy of his ability. We care little to know a 

beadroll of savage names and savage deeds, the 

strongest emotion produced by which is disgust ; 
but wedocare to know how law was first establish. 
ed, how commerce was first promoted, and how 
the foundations of future peace and prosperity 
were laid. We quite agree with Mr. James in 
his high estimate of the qualities of Charle- 
magne. He was a singularly great man, and, 
like all great men, far in advance of his 
age; and never was the influence of individual 
character on the general destiny of the hu- 
man race more strikingly evinced than in 
him. The protection which he extended to 
the church of Rome was one instance, among 
many, of his clear-sighted policy. In these 
days of disdain for superstition, and knowledge 
of its abuses, scant justice is done to the really 

cial sway exercised by the church in the 
darker ages, What little peace was inculcated 
was by her preaching ; what little knowledge 

did exist was garnered in her cloisters ; 
and what little encouragement was extended to 
other than military talents was held out by her 

Power. The Roman Catholic church was es- 

sentially democratic ; most of her great men 

were low-born; all feudal distinctions were 
confined to those of noble blood; but offices 
pe eae in the church were the incentive 
pe: aauewerd of exertion and ability. We 
making no defence for papal encroachment 
monkish tyranny ;—we believe that never 





was authority that has not been abused, and 
never yet came good unaccompanied by evil: 
still, on the whole, the fear and reverence en- 
tertained for the clerical interference was a 
benefit, and a salutary check on that fierce and 
rude age. Charlemagne was wise in aiding 
such a tribunal; it suited his time, when any 
appeal was better than that usually made to 
the sword. 

Mr. James has entered on his subject con 
amore. He states that the present work is the 
result of some years of patient and industrious 
investigation ; and that such is the fact, must 
be obvious even to the lightest reader, so care- 
fully has one authority been brought to elu- 
cidate another, and so minutely has any dis- 
puted point been pursued through all its bear- 
ings. To that first great merit, veracity, our 
author may well lay claim; and we say first 
great merit—for what is the ingenious hypo- 
thesis, if the fact on which it is founded be un- 
true ? and yet, for the sake of a favourite theory, 
how often is the truth wilfully concealed ! 
Now, it is but justice to Mr. James when we 
observe, that he takes no position without most 
carefully giving his reasons of preference, and 
referring to the various authorities. His style 
is at once animated and clear. The battle of 
Roncesvalles will be a fair specimen of the first ; 
and the sketch of the administration of justice 
will evince the second. 

Battle of Roncesvalles.—‘‘ The Pyrenees, 
extending in a continuous line from the Bay of 
Biscay to the borders of the Mediterranean, 
rise in a long straight ridge, the superior points 
of which are but a few yards lower than the 
summit of Mont Blanc. In the highest part 
of the chain there are occasional apertures ; 
and from the main body of the mountains, long 
masses of inferior hills are projected into the 
plain country on either side, decreasing in 
height as they proceed, till they become im- 
perceptibly blended with the level ground 
around. Between these steep natural but- 
tresses, narrow valleys, sometimes spreading 
out into grand basins, sometimes straitened into 
defiles of a few yards in width, wind on to- 
wards the only passes from one country to 
another. The roads, skirting along the bases 
of the hills, which, to the present day, are fre- 
quently involved in immense and _ trackless 
woods, have always beneath them a mountain- 
torrent, above which they are raised, as on a 
terrace, upon the top of high and rugged pre- 
cipices. A thousand difficulties beset the way 
on every side, and nature has surrounded the 
path with every means of ambush and conceal- 
ment. Mounted on heavy horses, and loaded 
with a complete armour of iron, the soldiers of 
Charlemagne returned ‘from their victorious 
expedition into Spain, and entered the gorges 
of the Pyrenees, without ever dreaming that 
an enemy beset their footsteps. The monarch 
himself, with the first division of his host, was 
suffered to pass unmolested; but when the 
second body of the Francs, following leisurely 
at a considerable distance, had entered the wild 
and narrow valley called the Foscida Vallis 





(now Roncesvalles), the woods and mountains 
around them suddenly bristled into life, and 
they were attacked on all sides by the per- 
fidious Gascons, whose light arms, distant ar- 
rows, and knowledge of the country, gave them 
every advantage over their opponents. In 
tumult and confusion, the Francs were driven 
down into the bottom of the pass, embarrassed 
both by their arms and baggage. The Gascons 
pressed them on every point, and slaughtered 
them like a herd of deer, singling them out 
with their arrows from above, and rolling down 
the rocks upon their heads. Never wanting in 
courage, the Francs fought to the last man, 
and died unconquered. Rolando and his com. 
panions, after a thousand deeds of valour, were 
slain with the rest ; and the Gascons, satiated 
with carnage, and rich in plunder, dispersed 
amongst the mountains, leaving Charlemagne 
to seek for immediate vengeance in vain. The 
battle must have been tierce and long, and the 
struggle great, though unequal; for, during 
the lapse of many centuries, tradition has hung 
about the spot, and the memory of Rolando and 
his companions is consecrated in a thousand 
shapes throughout the country. Part of his 
armour has there given name to a flower ;* 
the stroke of his sword is shewn upon the 
mountains ; the tales and superstitions of the 
district are replete with his exploits and with 
his fame; and even had not Ariosto, on the 
slight basis which history affords, raised up the 
splendid structure of an immortal poem, and 
dedicated it to the name of Relando, that name 
would still have been. repeated through all the 
valleys of the Pyrenees, and ornamented with 
all the fictions of a thousand years.” + 

Administration of justice. —‘* The general 
government of the state remained, as I have 
before observed, in the hands of the monarch, 
who, without any minister to divide the fatigues 
or support the responsibility, devoted every 
spare moment to its affairs, and soon learned 
to carry it on in whatever part of the world he 
happened to be. But the local administration 
was distributed amongst provincial officers, 
having the title of duke, to the care of each of 
whom twelve counties were intrusted. The 
counts placed under these officers were, in fact, 
the judges of the land, and had power to sum- 
mon to their court any one within the territory 
subject to their jurisdiction. Neglect or refusal 
to obey this summons was visited with a severe 

® « The Cusque de Roland, a species of hellebore, I be- 
lieve, and the Bréche de Roland, a deep fissure in the crest 
of the Pyrenees.” s 

+ ‘In the last century, a chapel stood in the immediate 
neighbourhood of Roncesvalles, which tradition pointed 
out as the burial-place of the chiefs who fell by the trea- 
cherous attack of the Gascons. Thirty tombs, without 
inscriptions, were to be seen in the vicinity ; and a quan- 
tity of bones were shewn in a cave under the chapel. (See 
P. Daniel, Hist. de France.) At the same time, it is to be 
remarked, that traditions can never be properly received 
in history, except to the extent of corroboration or elu- 
cidation, and are never precise in regard to particular 
facts. The multitude of local traditions comceraing the 
fight of Roncesvalles prove the terrific nature of the 
struggle and the importance of the event, but nothing 
more. Three places have been pointed out to me as the 
burial-place of Roland; one at Cordouan, one at Blaye, 
and one at Bordeaux. What earth is now incorporated 
with the clay of the hero, matters not, and is unknown.” 
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penalty. At the same time, the counts them- | 
selves were forced to render justice by their 
station; and any denial or perversion 


** The feudal system, the seeds of which had: 
been long sown, was beginning to rise in dif-| 


word Sanscrita is the passive participle of a com. 
pound verb, formed by prefixing the prepo. 


of right | ferent directions, but was far from possessing] sition sam to the crude verb cri, and by inter. 


was punished by loss of land and rank. The | that great and extraordinary form which it af-| posing the letter s when this compound is used 


distant menace of such punishment, however, 
would have been little effectual in procuring 
the constant and clear administration of the| 
law, had not ambulatory magistrates been ap- | 
pointed to proceed through the kingdom, to) 
render judgment themselves in particular cases | 
—to take cognisance of the conduct of the dukes | 
and counts—and to see justice impartially exe- 
cuted. These officers were called missi do.| 


terwards assumed. Each particular age in the, 
world’s history brings forth the peculiar insti-, 
tution suited to the character of society at the; 
time ; but it does so slowly and by degrees, as 
necessity prompts the desire of alteration, and 
experience presents the mode. No sudden and 
general changes have ever been attended with} 
permanent success ; for although, by reiterated | 
experiment, and the accumulated experience of | 


in the sense of embellishment. Its literal mean. 
ing then is, adorned; and when applied to 
language, polished.” 

Of the alphabet, we are told: “‘ The square 
character of Hindoostan, which is used in pre. 
ference to all others for writing the sacred 
language, the Sanscrit, still retains the name 
of Deva-ndgari (or the writing of the gods). 
It is composed of fourteen vowels and 


minici ; and, though I do not find it any where | many, it is impossible to say what degree of | diphthongs, and thirty-four consonants. Somé 
expressly stated that their times of visitation | perfection may be ultimately reached, it would| authors increase the number of letters .to 


were uncertain, and consequently their recep- perws that the mind of man is incapable of con- fifty, and make sixteen vowels. 


tion by the counts unpremeditated, yet many | 
the case.” 

The state of art and commerce was more 
advanced than belongs to our general impres- 
sion of the time. 

* Various collateral proofs of the extent of 
this commerce are derived from the letters and 
annals of the day, amongst which proofs one 
of the most convincing is, the fact of the great 
facility with which ponderous and unwieldy 
objects were transported for considerable dis- 
tances. Thus we learn that entire marble 
columns and immense stone crosses were sent 
overland through the whole extent of France | 
on many occasions, and were uniformly carried | 
in vehicles of French construction. A regular | 
system of port duties also was established, the | 
collector-general of which we find distinctly, 





mentioned; and it would appear, from the | taking;* and we cannot give Mr. James higher | termed euphonical. 


The com. 


ceiving at once any great and universal system.| pounds of these letters, called phala, form 
reasons exist for believing such to have been | Each age may improve upon the last; and each | above eight hundred characters). * * * 


scheme of society necessary for itself,—at once 
the consequence of its existence, and the type 
of its character. But still the creation of great 
institutions is like the sculpture of a statue, 
and a thousand slight blows from Time's chisel 
are required to change the marble ruggedness 
of the mass into the perfect and harmonious 
form. a ° < 

“ The historian who wilfully or carelessly 
traduces a great man, is a robber of the worst 
description. He robs the dead of their only 
property—fair fame; and he robs the living 
of their best legacy from the past—a great 
example.” 

We are glad to see that this life of Charle- 


|individual epoch may:produce and perfect the| All the inscriptions hitherto deciphered are 


read from left to right, and contain particular 
signs for the vowels as well as the consonants.” 

Of its structure: “ The Sanscrit possesses 
one very striking peculiarity. It is that of 
extending to syntax the rules for the per. 
mutation of letters in etymology. Similar 
rules for avoiding incompatible sounds in com. 
pound terms exist in all languages; but in the 
Sanscrit language, words merely in sequence 
have an influence upon each other in the 
change of terminations, and sometimes of ini 
tial letters. The rules for this permutation of 
letters have been more profoundly investigated 
by Hindoo grammarians than by those of any 
other nation; and they have completed a 





magne is but the beginning of a great under- 


system of .orthography which may be justly 
They require all com. 


same authority, that the right of trading to praise than when we say, we do not wish more| pound terms to be reduced to this standard; 
France was considered of great importance to| than that the work should continue as it has|and Sanscrit authors, it may be observed, 
the neighbouring countries,—so much so, in- | commenced. The book is very beautifully got| delight in compounds of inordinate length: 
deed, that Charlemagne is reported to have | up; and the few typographical errors can easily | the whole sentence too, or even whole periods, 


threatened to prohibit the commerce between | 
England and France as the severest punish- | 
ment he could inflict on Offa, sovereign of the | 
Anglo-Saxon kingdom of Mercia, who had 
given him cause for anger. These facts, as 
well as the laws concerning mercantile transac- 
tions, in which various articles of luxury are 
expressly mentioned as in common use and as 
ordinary matters of traffic, tend to shew that 
art. had reached a greater height amongst the 
Francs at this time than has been generally 
supposed. The vases and cups of gold and | 
sliver, carved and embossed with a thousand | 
complicated figures—the silver tables, richly | 
chased, representing cities and countries — the 
bracelets, rings, and ornamented belts — toge- 
ther with the praises bestowed on the work. | 
manship,—prove that the arts of luxury, which | 
always follow far behind those of necessity, | 
were known, cultivated, and esteemed at this 
period. In addition to this, the fact of table. | 
cloths of fine linen having been then in use, | 
shews the perfection to which a branch of in- 
dustry had been carried that always speaks a| 
considerable degree of refinement in the nation | 
by which it is practised. The skilful manufac. 
ture of iron also, and the strict and severe 
laws which forbade the exportation of arms, 
afford another instance of the superiority of the 
Francs at that time to the nations round about 
them: and a thousand other circumstances 
might be adduced to shew, that—however much 
literature and taste were still inferior to what 
they appeared in some of the ages which pre- 
ceded, and in some which followed—yet the 
necessary and the convenient arts were carried 
to a height which we do not usually attribute 
to the eighth century.” 

We shall conclude our extracts with two ad- 
mirable remarks, 





be corrected in a second edition: the illustra- 
tions are equally interesting and curious. 








An Historical Sketch of Sanscrit Literature, 
&c. 8vo. pp. 234. Oxford, 1832. Talboys. 
THE staple of this work is translated from the 
German of Adelung, by Mr. Talboys, the highly 
intelligen$ and enterprising printer and pub. 
lisher, at Oxford, from whose press we have 
lately had several very valuable works rendered 
from the German into our own language. But 
the additions by himself form its most con- 
siderable and more attractive portion; every 
source within reach, including transactions of 
learned societies, reviews, essays, &c. having 
been diligently examined for further facts and 
illustrations, and the whole amalgamated in a 
manner which we hesitate not to say does 
him great credit. Indeed, the book is one of 
much interest to almost every reader, while to 
the Orientalist it is of peculiar value. Here 
he will find, brought under his eye in one 
portable volume, lists of treatises on the San- 
scrit language, its grammars, dictionaries, com- 
parisons of it with other tongues, chrestoma- 
thies, proverbs, ancient inscriptions, the Vedas, 
Puranas, Sastras, jurisprudence, profane litera- 
ture, fine arts, drama, &c. &c.; together with 
critical notices, extracts, and other particulars 
relating to them. Yet it is obvious that there 
can be little matter in these pages suitable for 
extract; a few scraps here and there are all 
we shall select to illustrate it. We begin with 
the meaning of the word Sanscrit. ‘“ The 

* «It is the intention of the author of this work to 
follow up the present sketch of the life of Charlemagne 
by a series of volumes on the same principle, illustrating 
the history of France by the lives of her great men. 
Each volume, though forming a distinct work, will be 


connected with that which preceded it by a view of the 
intervening period.” 


may, at the pleasure of the author, be com- 
bined like the elements of a single word.” 
We quote the following as curious, and also 
for the sake of noticing the identity of the 
numerals with the Greek and Latin: duwi, dvs, 
duo; ¢ri, ress, tres; chatur, quatuor. ‘* When 
the study of the Indian scriptures was more 
general than at present, especially among the 
Brdémanas of. Canyacubja, learned priests de- 
rived titles from the number of Vedas with 
which they were conversant. Since every 
priest was bound to study one Veda, no title 
was derived from the fulfilment of that duty; 
| bus a person who had studied two Vedas was 
surnamed Dwivedi; one who was conversant 


with three, 7’rivedi; and one versed in four, 
Chaturvedi: as the mythological poems were 
only figuratively called a Veda, no distinction 
appears to have been derived from a know- 
ledge of them, in addition to the four scrip- 


tures. The titles above-mentioned have be- 
‘come the surnames of families among the 
Brahmans of Canoj, and are corrupted, by 
vulgar pronunciation, into Dobé, Tiware, and 
Chaubé.” , 
Our next is from the Gayatri, or holiest 
verse of the Vedas, and we think eminently 
beautiful. ‘* ¢ Let us adore the supremacy of 
that divine sun, (opposed to the visible lu- 
minary,) the godhead who illuminates all, who 
recreates all, from whom all proceed, to whom 
all must return, whom we invoke to direct ws 
understandings aright in our progress towarés 
his holy seat. What the sun and light are 


ito this visible world, that are the supreme 


good and truth to the intellectual and invisible 
universe; and, as our corporeal eyes bare ® 
distinct perception of objects enlightened by 
the sun, thus our souls ke of <7 
ledge, by meditating on the light of trut), 
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JOURNAL OF THE BELLES LETTRES. 


which emanates from the Being of Beings: 
that is the light by which alone our minds can 
be directed in the path to beatitude.” There 
is one beautiful hymn, beginning, ‘ May that 
soul of mine, which mounts aloft in my waking 
hours as an ethereal spark, and which even in 
my slumber has a like ascent, soaring to a 

t distance, as an emanation from the light 
of lights, be united by devout meditation with 
the spirit supremely blest, and supremely in- 

ot!’ It ends: * There is one living and 
true God, everlasting, without body, parts, or 
passion ; of infinite power, wisdom, and good- 
ness; the maker and preserver of all things, 
both visible,’ &c.” 

On Sanscrit poetry there are some very 

inent remarks: we select one. ‘* The 
mythology of the Hindoos is the great obstacle 
which must ever prevent their poetry from 
becoming popular in Europe. If the pantheon 
of the heathen deities of our own classic world 
requires a guide to Parnassus, or a Lempriere 
toenable us to understand the poets of Greece 
and Italy, how much more shall we be at a 
loss where every thing is not only new and 
strange, but frightful and shocking ?— where 
the great personifications of nature and mind 
have not been softened down by the beaw ideal 
of the Greeks to the perfection of human 
symmetry; but are still exhibited in their 
original, barbarous, and unwieldy forms; ma- 
jesty by enormous stature, power by multi- 
tudinous hands, providence by countless eyes, 
wisdom by the trunk of the elephant, omni- 
presence by innumerable bodies.”’* 

In the department of fable we have an ac- 
count of the origin of the Pancha Tantra, 
from which Pilpay’s and other similar col- 
lections have been drawn. ‘* Amara Sucti, a 


learned and munificent prince, had three sons | 


without capacity or diligence. Observing their 
aversion to study, the king called his coun- 
sellors, and said to them, * You are aware that 
my sons are disinclined to application, and are 
incapable of reflection. When I contemplate 
their conduct, my kingdom is full of thorns, 
and yields me no pleasure. Better is a dead 
son than one who is a fool. Better that a 
family should become extinct, than that a son, 
endowed with their form, wealth, and family 
credit, should want understanding! If, there- 
fore, their minds can be aroused to a due sense 
of their situation, do you declare it.’ On this, 
one of his counsellors answered him, ‘ As life 
is short, and to acquire a knowledge of sciences 
demands much time, some means should be 
found of shortening the path of learning, and 
of communicating the substance of each science 
i & compendious form; for it is said, the 
Sabda Sastra alone (philology) is a boundless 
ocean, its difficulties are many, and the end of 
life soon arrives. The essence, therefore, is to 
en, as the swan extracts milk from the 
water. There is a Brahman, named Vishnu 
Sarma, celebrated for his perfect knowledge of 
¢ sciences ; to him intrust your sons, and he 
will render them well-informed.’ Vishnu 
was accordingly sent for. ‘ Venerable 
man,’ said the king, ‘ confer a favour 
‘pon me, by instructing these princes, and 
rendering them superior to their companions ; 
i" teeompense for which, I promise you lands of 
extent.” Vishnu Sarma replied, * Hear, 
k ng, my words. I am not a retailer of 
Porn for lands and wealth; but if I do 
vill — your sons in the Niti Sastra, I 
orego my own name.’ The king deli- 
vered his sons to him, and retired.” 
tan me Humber ot Hindoo deities is said to be not fewer 
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With this we conclude, cordially thanking 


information respecting Sanscrit literature, and 
complimenting him on the clear and correct 
style in which he has clothed his publication. 





Fifteen Months’ Pilgrimage through untrodden 
Parts of Khuzistan and Persia, in a Jour- 


a 
| Hafar, all trace of the date-grove was lost, and 
Mr. Talboys for this agreeable accession to our | 


the river’s banks presented merely a narrow 
range of tamarisk and other wild shrubbery. 
I walked on shore, while the trackers slow 

|drew the vessel up the stream, and crossed, 
during two hours’ stroll, not less than five dry 
|beds of ancient canals between Herat and De. 
| rissee, on the left bank of the river. Little else 


ney from India to England, through Parts of attracted my attention during the voyage. The 
Turkish Arabia, Persia, Armenia, Russia, | Shores one would imagine to be totally deserted, 


and Germany, performed in the Years 1831- 

32. By J. H. Stocqueler, Esq. 2 vols. 

12mo. London, 1832. Saunders and Otley. 
ConsIDERING the “ untrodden” ground trod- 
den by Mr. Stocqueler in the earlier part of his 
“¢ Pilgrimage,”’—if that may be so called, which 
was no pilgrimage at all,—we confess to having 
been disappointed in these volumes; the first 
of which, principally devoted to little-known 
tracts, is not particular enough, and the last, 
principally devoted to well-known places, is far 
too particular. Where we desire it, we have the 
most scanty—where we do not want it, the most 
superabundant information : much more about 
Hanover than about the Chabean territory— 
as if it were easier to make a book from guide- 
books and preceding tourists, than from actual 
observation. Indeed, the second volume of the 


Pilgrimage, —a mere common route from} 


Odessa to Helvoetsluys, with descriptions of 
Vienna and Berlin, and an episode respecting 
the Polish general Skyrznecki, — might well 
have been dispensed with, or compressed into 
some twenty or thirty pages in Volume I. ; or, 
if absolutely necessary to have two volumes, it 
would have been better in the author to have 
tried to spin the narrative out somewhere about 
Bubehan or Buctiari, rather than about Prussia 
and Poland.* 

Still, however incompetent a traveller may 
be, from want of previous cultivation, to make 
the best use of a journey over lands rarely 
visited, or even to describe in a satisfactory 
manner the novelties he has actually seen, 
there must be something to be gathered from 
such accounts as he can and does furnish. In 
Mr. Stocqueler’s relation we discover matters 
which it shall be our business to extract, for the 
sake of our readers, and in justice to him. 

It is prefaced by a very short and compli- 
mentary, but exceedingly well-turned dedica- 
tion to the Duchess of Cambridge; and we 
soon after get into Khuzistan and Iran, where 
the author was driven about in various direc- 
tions, through several causes ; and, against his 
will, instead of following a more beaten path 
from the Persian Gulf to Turkey, was com- 
pelled to traverse a portion of the country 
hardly, if at all, touched upon by Europeans. 
Pass we, therefore, the voyage from India, 
Muscat, Bushire, and Bussorah; an attempt 
to reach Bagdad, and a return, owing to wars 
and pestilence; another attempt for Shuster, 
&c. &c. and come at once to the more creamy 
portion of these travels. 

“ Reaching Mahummarah,”’ aays the author, 
‘** I delivered letters to the sheikh of the Cha- 
beans, and was furnished with a guard, or 
rather a guide, who was to guarantee me 
against the attacks of the people who inhabit 
the villages on the bank of the Karoon. 
few miles beyond the village of Herat on the 


* In concluding his preface, Mr. S. says, ‘*he will 
hope for a little indulgence, when he affirms that cir- 
cumstances which call him away from his native country, 
have precluded his submitting his manuscript in the first 
instance to any literary or book-making acquaintances ;” 
u which, all we shall remark is, that the most inge- 
n of such acquaintances could hardly have taught 
him to improve, such is genuine talent, upon his own 
second volume, 


| but for the occasional appearance of the antelope, 
|the hare, the jackal, wolf, and lion; scarcely a 
| bird, excepting a stray plover, pelican, or wild 
duck, disturbed the tranquillity of the scene. 
On May llth we reached Ahwaz, and I lost 
no time, with the aid of a Cutch carpenter lo. 
cated here, who spoke Hindostanee remarkably 
well, in exploring the ruins of this once famous 
capital of Khuzistén. I have compared my me. 
moranda made on the spot, and the data sup. 
plied me from the Arabic authors, with the 
| Sketch of Ahwaz appended to Captain Mignan's 
| volume of Travels in Chaldea, and I must ren- 
| der to that officer the tribute of respect to which 
|his accuracy and research entitle him. I be- 
lieve I penetrated much farther eastward than 
| Captain Mignan ventured to do, purposing to 
jascertain the termination of these ruins; but 
| after a journey of thirty miles and upwards, I 
|gave up the pursuit. it is worth mentioning, 
however, as in some degree confirmatory of the 
descriptions of Ahwaz by the Arabic authors, 
that on a subséquent visit to Bunder Mashoor 
(distant seventy miles S.E. of Ahwaz), 1 found 
some considerable ruins of precisely the same 
character as those at Ahwaz, and abounding 
with pottery, flint glass, and Cufic gems.” 

Will it be credited, that Mr. Stocqueler, who 
reasonably enough boasts of the additions he 
has made to our geographical knowledge, does 
not lay down Ahwaz on the map with which 
he has favoured us, nor, indeed, one in ten of 
the places mentioned in his itinerary? And, 
what is yet more ridiculous, while he uncere- 
moniously censures other travellers for their 
mistakes, or imputed mistakes, in nomencla- 
ture, he does not take the pains to make his 
own map accord with his own corrections, but 
gives us even the capital of Persia with a 
wrong name, Ispahan instead’ of Isfahan, as 
pedagogitally and dogmatically insisted upon 
in the text. 

After some dispute with his guide, our coun- 
tryman says: ‘¢ We left Ahwaz with many mis. 
givings and apprehensions for the future. Nor 
were our fears unfounded. The next evening 
we reached the village of Weiss, but had 
scarcely made fast our boat, when the sheikh 
and about twenty followers came on board, 
while others lined the shore, and made an 
instant demand for one hundred piastres, in 
default of which they threatened to cut the 
Ingrézé’s (Englishman’s) throat, seize every 
other individual, plunder the cargo, and scuttle 
the boat. Remonstrances, threats, persuasions, 
promises—all were vain; the sheikh himself 
cut away our sail from the yard, which lay fore 
and aft the boat, and a dozen swords were un- 
sheathed to carry their murderous intentions 
into execution. In this dilemma, an indivi- 
dual of a sinister aspect, but with a remarkably 
smooth voice and insinuating manner, who had 
escorted another boat from Mahummarah, 
undertook to negotiate for me with the turbu- 
lent sheikh, and to save my throat for a small 
consideration. The sheikh consented to a par- 
ley ; and as soonas it was concluded, left with his 
party, the negotiator remaining with me, The 
object of this agent was soon apparent. He 
was anxious to secure a decent prize for him- 
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self, and then leave me and my people at the 
mercy of the Weissites. After staying with 
me an hour, he went away; but immediately 
returned with the sheikh and followers, and 
encouraged them to violence. Our incompe- 
tency to cope with these people now obliged me 
to resort to stratagem. I went into my cabin, 
brought out my pistols and a bag of piastres, 
threw the latter on the deck, and declared that 
as they had now robbed me of all that I pos- 
sessed, I held life of no account, and should, 
on the first hostile movement, shoot the sheikh 
and the negotiator. This produced a calm ; 
they picked up the bag, and, murmuring, | 
walked away; not, however, without robbing | 
my servants and the nacquodah of their tur- 
bans, beds, and chibouks. On their departure 
I desired the trackers to go to work, that we 
might get out of this den of thieves, and pro- | 
ceed at once to Shuster. But the nacquodah 
advised a different course:—he had been on, 
shore, had Jearnt that their intention was to 
surprise and attack us near Bundi Keel; and 
suggested that our escape from a second ren- 
contre was impossible. Nothing then remained 
to be done but to return to Bussorah, and seek 
reparation for the injury sustained. Accord. 
ingly, favoured by the darkness of night, we 
loosened the picquet and suffered our boat to 
float silently down the stream ; and should pro- 
bably have escaped scot-free but that the force 
of the current drove us against the bank, a 
short distance below the village; and aroused 
some of the inhabitants. In a moment the 
alarm was spread, and cries of ‘ El Frangi! 
El Frangi!’ echoed along the banks. Fear 
lent us strength ; we again got into the middle 
of the stream, and were instantly assailed by 
shots from pursuers. Lying down in the boat, 
we kept our eyes upon the edge of the bank, 
which was here about fifteen feet from the sur- 
face of the water, and only returned the fire 
when the shadows of men between ourselves 
and the sky enabled us to do so with effect. 
The pursuit was kept up for about two hours, 
without doing more harm than wounding one 
malah, and perforating a few of our spars. It 
was very evident that the people of Weiss had 
communicated our retreat to the sheikh of 
Ahwaz during the night; for when we ap- 
proached the latter town at morning’s dawn, 
we found a party assembled on the shore to 
watch our arrival. We therefore kept track. 
ing on the opposite bank, and were deaf to all 
their invitations to cross over, until we had 
proceeded several miles below the river ; when, 
seeing the old sheikh of Ahwaz come ‘ pricking 
o’er the heath,’ alone and unarmed, we con- 
sented to approach and parley with him. He 
earnestly entreated me to pursue my journey 
to Shuster, and offered to accompany me and, 
guarantee my safety; he said he was shocked 
at the conduct of his brother, the sheikh of 
Weiss, and was quite sure that the sheikh of 
Mahummarah would send for both his and his 
brother’s head, when I told the story of my 
disasters. As I had no great faith in this. 
man’s assurances, and believed he was strongly 
inclined to help me out of the world, on the 
principle that ‘dead men tell no tales,’ I dis. | 
regarded his entreaties, and pursued my voyage. | 
‘** May 16th.—Reached the palace of Sheikh | 
Samur, opposite Mahummarah, and found, | 
from a good-natured Greek residing there, that 
I could proceed no further. Bussorah, in the 
short interval of my absence, had fallen to the 
Zobeirs ; the Turkish governor or motesellim, 
had retreated with his suite to Mahummarah, 
where the sheikh had not only afforded him 
protection, but had, for a pecuniary considera- 





jand distressing. 


tion, sent a large body of Chabeans to drive the 
Zobeirs from their position. The contending | 
parties now occupied the Shut-ul-Arab, and | 
thus rendered all communication with Bussorah | 
quite impracticable. In fact I distinctly heard | 
the cannonading fer the greater part of the | 
day. My situation was now extremely critical | 
I had been twice obstructed | 
in my journey ; my means were frittering away, | 
and the different roads to Europe known to} 
English travellers were closed against me. In | 
this dilemma I consulted my Greek acquaint. | 
ance. Nicolas, or Saheb Khan Nicolas, (for so | 
he styled himself, by virtue of a firman from | 
Futteh Ali Shah,) was a native of Corfu, ac-| 


|knowledging an English sire and a Greek | 


mother. He had passed his earliest youth in 
nautical pursuits in the Archipelago; subse- 
quently got a commission in a Sicilian regiment, 
when Lord William Bentinck was in Sicily ; 
had visited England as a dealer in Grecian | 
antiquities (a Lord Elgin on a small scale) ; 
then entered the Persian army as an officer 
acquainted with European tactics, and finished 
by joining the Bactiarian mountaineers and be- 
coming a leader of hordes. For good services 
rendered the Prince of Oologerte Berugia, Nico- 
las was named governor of Shuster; but poli- 
tical convulsions had unseated my friend, and 
he was obliged to seek the countenance of the 
sheikh of the Chabeans. This man, compas- 
sionating my situation, and delighting in serv- 
ing a native of a country which held, as he 
expressed it, so many ‘ dashing girls,’ advised | 
me to seize the opportunity which the campaign 
against the Zobeirs offered for the useful exer. 
cise of my medical acquirements, and to place 
my services at the disposal of Sheikh Samur. 
The experiment appeared a bold one to a man 
utterly unacquainted with the mysteries of | 
surgery ; but it seemed to offer the only means 
of acquiring the sheikh’s assistance in getting 
through the Chab territory into Persia. I ac- 
cordingly waited on the sheikh ; enumerated 
my powers as a hakeem; exhibited my medicine. 
chest (which had been well filled at Bussorah) ; | 
and explained the virtues of calomel, lauda- 
num, rhubarb, and other medicaments. The 
sheikh ordered me to be well entertained, gave 
me a tolerably decent asylum near his palace, 
and twice visited me. It is needless to tire the | 
reader with a detail of the vile experiments I | 
made on the bodies of the wounded Chabeans ; 
how many balls I extracted, how many wounds 
patched or plastered, and how many stomachs 
I filled with nauseous nostrums. Suffice it to, 
say, I endeavoured to avoid the destruction of 
human life, even if I did not succeed in afford- | 
ing its miseries relief. The sheikh was well | 
pleased with my zeal, and more so with a box | 
of ointment which I laid at his feet as a certain 
remedy for the impaired vision of his left eye. | 
He had been stone blind from his childhood, 
but he held it disrespectful to be told so. I! 
passed seven days in quackery, and then waited | 
on the sheikh at one of his afternoon levees, 
and acquainted him with my wish to proceed to. 
Bebuhan through the Chab territory. He pro- 
mised me safe escort to Fellahi, the head-quar- 
ters of the Chabeans; and a letter of introduction 
to his brother, Mobader Khan, the Prince of | 
Chab. The following morning I prepared to 
depart ; and, as soon as the ceremony of a mut- 
ton breakfast (for it was the feast of the Bai- 
ram) had been despatched, embarked in a small 
boat, with a guide, the promised letter, arms, 
a carpet, and a small bag of clothes. Our 
course, for some hours, lay up the Karoon, 
until-we reached the mouth of the Jerahi, the 


to my liberal host, and departed. 





ancient Pasitigris, when we took an easterly 


direction, through a vast extent of morass ip. 
habited by wild fowl, and swarming with mus. 
quitoes, whose incessant attack occasioned in. 
credible torment. About midnight we pic. 
queted the boat to some stout shrubbery on the 
left bank, and tried to repose. Early the next 
morning our course was renewed; and we 
reached the sheikh’s palace, at the eastern ex. 
tremity of the town, at about mid-day.” 

This is the most interesting passage of per. 
sonal adventure which the work contains, As. 
cending the river Jerahi, in an eastern direc. 
tion, conducts to Bebahan, or Bubahan, as 
differently spelled by the author; and thence 
a northern course overland leads to Isfahan, 
through the Buctiari mountains. Mr. Stoc. 
queler had found the character of a quack too 


| Serviceable to be abandoned in a hurry; and 
| accordingly (though we doubt the propriety of 
the assumption, either as regarded his unlucky 


patients, or any Englishman not addicted to 


| masquerading, who may travel after him in 


these parts,) we find him practising upon 
Mobader Khan, who appears to be a very 
high-spirited and unsuspicious barbarian ! 

** My own reception (says Mr. S.) was most 
flattering. ‘ Ah, ha! khoob! khoob! shahbas!’ 
(good, good, admirable!) exclaimed Mobader 
Khan, in Persian—‘ you are now yourself. It is 
long since I looked upon an Englishman; but 
I do not forget that they are a great nation.’ 
He then discoursed with me about my plans 
for the future prosecution of my journey, and 
gave me some instructions for going through 
the Chab territory. Talking of hunting, and 
more especially of falconry, he told me that 
his deserts abounded with game, and that if I 
would stay with him, I should see herds of an- 
telopes fall to his noble hawks. He was curious 
about our field sports, but shewed very little 
interest in more important matters ; because, 
said he, ‘I am already well informed in all that 
concerns Europeans and their empires.’ Day 
drawing to a close, I expressed to the sheikh 
my wish to depart, at the same time making 
an offer of my services in the medical way to 
himself and followers. He instantly commanded 
a boat to be prepared for me, to take me to the 
nearest village, well supplied with horses, and 
appointed a fine young fellow as my escort, 
desiring him not only to protect me from in- 
sult, but to see that all my wants were supplied 
throughout the march to Bebuhan free of cost. 
He then requested me to examine the eyes of 
his vizier, which were weak and diseased. I 
inspected them, and as they were evidently 
affected, (though of course I knew not in what 
manner, nor how to apply a successful remedy,) 
I made him a present of a pair of green spec- 
tacles. Late in the evening I paid my respects 
Mobader 
Khan, prince of Chab, is the most powerful 
chieftain to the south-west of Persia. His re- 
venues, arising from the exportation of the date, 
the manufacture of the ablah, and the customs 
levied on Indian imports, may amount to about 
sixty thousand tomauns annually. He is held 
in great veneration by all the tribes, who fly to 


|Fellahi at his summons, bringing their own 


matériel of war. In this way he can command 
the services of six or seven thousand cavalry, 
and about fifteen thousand infantry, independ- 
ently of the wandering Illyauts, who inhabit 
the deserts of Chab. In person, Mobader Khan 
is of the middle stature, of a pleasing counte- 
nance, and graceful demeanour. He is mepuies 
to possess much kindness of heart, and, att 
same time, the courage of a lion. He is = 
tolerant, and anxious for improvement, wit 

which view he encourages the resort to his ter- 
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ritories of artisans and Europeans. There 


were two Russians at Fellahi during my visit, 


put the poor fellows had turned Mahomedans, | 


and seemed to lead but a miserable life, be- 
tween the patronage of the sheikh and the dis- 
like of his followers. The language of the 
Chabeans is, to the west, Arabic; but the tra- 
yeller will find, as he advances eastward, that 
it gradually amalgamates with Persian. It is 
therefore, for the most part, a wretched jargon ; 
and as they have no modern literature, there is 
little chance of its purification. The costume 
of the Chabeans is, like their language, a mix- 
ture. They wear the Persian kabah, or green 
tunic, loose trousers and slippers, the cummr, 
or girdle, and a lilac cloth turban of the same 
form as the Arab’s. The sheikhs wear crim- 
son and gold brocade dresses on extraordinary 
occasions, but for ordinary use content them- 
selves with crimson chintz, variegated with 
yellow. flowers in imitation of gold. They gene- 
rally declined all presents at my hands, for fear 
of offending their potent master; yet would 
they, at almost every town, slily hint that a 
khilaut or fire-arms would be acceptable.” 

At Bebuhan we hear: 

“The khans and meerzas of Bebuhan are con- 
siderable consumers of coffee, but not after the 
fashion of Turks, Arabs, or Europeans. It is 
with them a kind of bon-bon, eaten in a pow- 
dered and roasted state, without having had 
any connexion with hot water. When Meer 
Goolam Hussein called on me, he was always 
accompanied by his coffee-bearer, who carried 
about the fragrant berry in a snuff-box, and 
handed it frequently to the company present. 
The first time it was brought to me, deceived 
by its colour and quality, and strengthened in 
the delusion by its singular repository, I took 
a pinch of the coffee and applied it to my nose, 


amidst the roars of laughter and looks of sur- | 


prise of all the party. After the lapse of a few 
days the vizier sent for me, and informed me 
that he had duly considered my situation, and 
was finally of opinion that nothing remained 
for me but to attempt the passage of the Buc- 
tiarian mountains. 1 must frankly confess that 
my blood ran cold at this intimation. No En- 
glishman had yet ventured to cross these for- 
midable heights, for they were the haunts of 
relentless blood-thirsty brigands, who held it 
Meritorious to destroy a Christian, and had 
proved their faith in this doctrine by the mur- 
der of numerous Armenian travellers. But I 
had no alternative. Every other road was im- 
passable to me; and ambition whispered that 
some éclat and much public utility would at- 
tend the accomplishment of a scheme which no 
one had hitherto dared to attempt. Besides, 
the shazadah had promised me a guide, and 
rackums, or passports, which the mountaineers 
were bound to respect ; nay, more, these very 
brigands were commanded to give me safe es- 
cort from one encampment to another. Thus 
fortified, my resolution was soon taken. I 
hired two or three sumpter-mules for my ser- 
vant and baggage, and a horse for myself. My 
medicine-chest—my best friend—was tolerably 
well supplied, my sword was well tempered, 
and my pistols true. On the evening of the 
10th of June, I had my ‘ audience of leave’ of 
the prince of Bebuhan, and paid a visit to the 
vizier; and the next morning at day-break com- 
menced my journey—not however without dire 
misgivings as to its termination.” 

Of this interesting district we are told no- 
thing, except that the tribes who inhabit it are 
_— and hardy ; and are only entertained 
ea the details of the robbery of the traveller 

% companions, who contrived, notwith- 


standing, to get to Isfahan. 


@ single page for our conclusion till next week. 





| The Reformer. 
| senburg.” 
| E. Wilson. 

A very well-told story, with much interest 
| both of character and situation. We object 
| only to the title: the word “ reformer’* now 
is very far from indicating one of those vision- 
|aries whose doctrines of universal equality, 
| whether in rank or property, only led to tumult, 
| disorder, and discontent ;—such as, for example, 
was the late Lord Stanhope, here introduced 
under the title of Lord Hopely. A slight dis- 
content, that his brother-in-law, Mr. Pitt, was 
one morning denied to him, was, we believe, 
the cause that this eccentric nobleman added 
to his other projects—for in some new plan or 
other he was ever engaged—that of a frater- 
nal republic—refused to be addressed by his 
title, and actually apprenticed his son to a 
wheelwright. Among the other characters in 
the publication before us, that of Robert Kerr 
is delineated with great spirit and originality ; 
the mixture of passion and unsettled principles, 
good and bad impulses contending together, 
are delineated with that intimate union which 
jis the truth in real life. Many such a scene as 
| the following may have taken place: we have 
| only to premise, that Clara has been to see her 
| father in Newgate, where he is imprisoned for 
| seditious practices; that Robert Kerr has rescued 
|her in a mob which has collected round the 
| prison, and then followed her home. 

*¢ Confused and agitated as she was, Clara 
could not avoid noticing, that their route was 
| as well known to her companion as to herself. 

He led the way, without query or inquiry, to 
|the entrance, and threw open the gate. At 
the sound of its rusty hinges the door opened 
too, and Leeson appeared at it, having evi- 
dently been watching her approach with an 
anxiety legibly depicted on her countenance. 
* Bless the child! how glad I am you’ve got 
back again! I’ve been miserable; and you 
knew I should be miserable ; and it was very 
unkind of you to stop so long.’ Clara threw 
herself on Mrs. Leeson’s arm, and passionately 
exclaimed, ‘ Be quiet, Leeson! Do not say one 
unkind word to me. I cannot bear it to-night. 
You will drive me mad if you do.’ ‘ Well, I 
won’t! I won’t, poor child! There, there, 
don’t cry so. He’ll soon be back. Providence 
will deliver him out of their wicked hands, 
never fear.’ ‘If Providence does not, I will,’ 
said Clara’s companion boldly, and speaking 
for the first time. ‘* You! bless me! who are 
you ?? exclaimed Leeson, now first looking on 
|him. ¢ You!’ and she shrieked,—‘ why, surely 
| you are not—and yet you are—Robert Kerr !’ 
| * Robert Kerr, at your service, aunt.’ ‘At my 
|service! No, not you, indeed! nor at any 
| body’s service that is good; but at the service 
|of every thing and every body that’s bad. I 
jam sure it’s sorrow to me to see your face 
again.’ ‘* My unfortunate face! pray how has 
it offended you, aunt?’ ‘ It is the most im- 
pudent, brazen face that ever I saw; and I 
don’t care if I never see it again!’ The only 
reply Robert Kerr made to his aunt was to 
push rudely past her, and to pursue Clara into 
the parlour, where, following as fast as pos- 
sible, she found him seated in a chair opposite 
her young mistress, who was reclining her head 
upon the table, almost overcome with continued 


By the Author of “ Mas- 
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* It is not a taking title now; for however good Reform 
may be in politics, and however much wanted in literary 
affairs, yet the public are rather fatigued with the name, 
and would like to repose on something else.—Ha. 
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We must reserve | excitement. ‘ What are you doing here?’ she 


| roughly asked. ‘£ I am looking,’ he calmly re- 
| plied, ‘ on the changes a few years have made 
in Clara Keith.’ ‘ Clara Keith, bold face! 
How dare you call her so?’ The man laughed 
scornfully. ‘ And how dare you sit down be- 
fore her? Times have come to a pretty pass 
indeed, when the footboy dare think himself 
company for the mistress!’ ‘ It is very true, 
I was her footboy once,’ replied he, * and I 
ought to be thankful, and so I am, that I was 
so; for without it I should never have been 
the independent manI am. Sit down in her 
presence! Why, I would sit down in King 
George’s, if I could get there. Old Keith gave 
me liberal notions. He taught me to be wiser 
and greater; and, despising the accidents of 
birth and fortune, to feel and assume the rank 
in creation to which I was born. There, that 
is a quotation out of one of his books: famous 
good books they are! They make men feel 
themselves men, and not sit down quietly and 
be slaves. He had me taught to read; and he 
wrote books fit for me to read; and I ought 
to thank him for being what I am; for else I 
might, and should, have gone on to the end of 
my days, walking behind Miss Keith in the 
street, and handing her plate at table, instead 
of walking with her, as I have done this night ; 
and sitting with her, as I now do.’ It would 
be impossible to describe the indignation with 
which Mrs. Leeson saw and heard him. That 


| system of politics, which breathed in every word 


Mr. Keith uttered, under whose influence Clara 
had daily lived, had certainly spread to Mrs. 
Leeson’s mind, yet it was grafting on old pre- 
judices, and not removing them; and for her 
old servant to call Miss Keith Clara, and her 
father, Jack ; to sit in her presence, and treat 
her with impudent familiarity, was the climax 
of all crime. ‘* I am ashamed of you!’ she 
cried, * ashamed that any body belonging to 
me should not be better bred! but to think 
that you, whom my master saved from starving, 
when your own father, my poor foolish brother 
that was, left you to live or to die, whichever 
might chance; to think that you, whom he 
took into his house to do anything or nothing, 
whichever you liked best—you to turn out such 
an ungrateful, good-for-nothing, impudent, 
wicked—’ ‘ Wicked I am,’ he interrupted 
her, ‘ impudent 1 am, good-for-nothing I may 
be; but wngrateful—no! I am not ungrateful ! 
I remember all the benefits I have ever received 
from Reformer Jack as well as you do; and 
perhaps I may pay them better: and I am ready 
to drink his health, or yours either, my little 
mistress that was, and yours too, old aunty 
that is, for all you abuse me so heartily. I 
bear no malice.” And so saying, Master Kerr, 
sans cérémonie, drew his chair towards the 
table. Mrs. Leeson, always anxious for the 
nourishment of the body, and intent on sooth. 
ing and comforting her young mistress after 
her fatigue, had spread a tray, with her nicest 
care, in the hope of tempting her appetite. 
Their new visitor now drew this tray towards 
him with the utmost freedom, and, seizing the 
decanter of wine that stood upon it, filled the 
two glasses, being a tumbler and wine-glass, 
and pushing the smallest towards Clara, took 
the other himself. ‘ Come, now, rouse your- 
self, and let us drink your father’s health, and 
confusion to his enemies. You pretend not to 
like gin; but wine, you know, is more genteel. 
You may like wine without being vulgar. The 
difference of the name is every thing. The fish- 
wife, who tipples gin, is vulgar; but the count- 
ess, who tipples wine, is refined. So come, I 
am going to be elegant, to keep you company, 
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since it is your humour; and drink wine with 
you instead of gin. Here goes! Here’s honest 
old John’s health, and confusion to his ene- 
mies!’ shouted Robert Kerr, standing on his 
feet, and flourishing his arms; ‘ hurra! hurra! 
hurra!’ Clara tried to shut out the dinning 
sound; and Kerr approaching, seemed resolved 


to force upon her the glass he had filled. ‘What!’ | 


he exclaimed reproachfully, ‘ you wouldn’t, 
would you, refuse that toast! J would drink it 
though in poison!’ Clara, in increasing anger, 
dashed it to the floor. ‘* You won’t. drink, 
won’t you? very well. Will you eat, then ? 
If you won’t, I will; for I’m confoundedl 

hungry.’ And so saying, he reseated himself, 
and having handed to Clara upon a plate a 
portion of the light food provided, commenced 
eating out of the dish. This was too much for 
Mrs. Leeson’s patience. She was almost choked 
by passion. To think that she should have 
wasted her delicate cookery upon her brutal 
nephew, who could appreciate it no better than 
one of the swinish brood, whose trough, in her 
opinion, would have done for him just as well ; 


while her young exhausted mistress, who, she | 


knew, had scarcely tasted food the whole of the 
day, sat fasting by, aggravated her beyond the 
possibility of endurance. She stuttered with 
passion—* You—you—’ ‘ What?’ he inter- 
rupted himself to say. ‘ Beast!’ ‘ Oh! is 
that all, aunt? If I began to call names, I 
could do it much better than that. If that is 
‘our best, your best is but bad, like your fare 
ere. Not half so good as a mess of lobscouse. 
Don’t. go into a passion, aunt; I dare-say it’s 
very good for them that like it, but that is not 
me; but, as I say, never mind, don’t be in a 
pet. Iam going as soon as I’ve tasted your 
wine again.’ He filled another bumper—‘ Here 
is to your health, Clara Keith; and to yours 
too, aunty; and don’t look so sorrowful, mistress 
of mine that was. As I said before, if Provi- 
dence does not very soon set your father at 
liberty, why I will; and so good night, and 
be merry.’ Clara felt as if released from a 
part of her burden, when she heard the old 
iron gate clap after her persecutor; but was 
even more satisfied of temporary safety, when 
Leeson, returning from fastening it, drew the 
huge old bolts of the outer door into their sock- 
ets, put up the chain, and secured the key.” 

We will give another scene, by way of con- 
trast, and then refer our readers to the vo- 
lumes for their connexion and dénowement. 

‘** She was sitting in her own svlitary apart- 
ment alone, as she had expressly desired, when 
the handle of the door gently turned, and some 
one entered the room. Supposing that no one 
but Leeson would use the privilege, she did not 
even lift her head; and Robert Kerr (for it 
was he) had full time to contemplate the 
changes that time and suffering in so short a 
period had caused. She was more thin and 
pale than ever — more subdued — more statue- 
like; there was not the adornment of a single 
curl to break the uniformity of her mourning 
garments; every tress was hid beneath the 
black crape cap, leaving only a glimpse of its 
colour, where it parted on the brow. She was 
sitting at a table with two long unsnuffed can- 
dles before her, leaning her cheek upon her 
hand. She was not weeping, though that was 
evidently employment her eyes were not un- 
accustomed to, for they were swelled, and 
blood-shot, and edged with vermilion. Ro. 
bert Kerr looked on her with undefinable feel- 
ings. Every trace of sorrow roused his passion 
agaiust his opponents, but yet melted him into 
commiseration at the sight of her mute grief. 
It was impossible he could longer preserve si- 
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lence; and he breathed her name in a tone | threw down their loads, and the servants their 
which instantly aroused her. ‘Clara Keith !’ | cooking-pots, and thought of nothing but the 
Clara Keith started a moment from her chair, beautiful river beneath, winding with the ut. 
lifted her eyes, and then sank again within it.| most swiftness round the bases of the high. 
She was speechless through surprise and ter-| peaked hills. The sight restored my followers 
ror. Robert Kerr advanced close to her chair, | to the strength and spirit that many of them 
and stood before her. ‘Do not be alarmed,’ | were fast losing.” 
he said—he tried to say it soothingly—‘ do not; Between this point (May 4) and the source 
be alarmed, I beseech you.” ‘Oh, Robert of the river, at which it required twenty-three 
Kerr !’ she said, ‘ to see you here alarms me ! days’ toilsome marching to arrive, we have 
What madness possesses you ? Why have you | many interesting notices of the natives of these 
not sought a place of cokey #” * Why have I| remote and seldom-visited mountain regions, 
stayed? I stayed to follow to the — him | from which we select the following. First, of 
whom we alike mourn. Why do I stay ? I| the landscape scenes, where an existing Ar. 
stay to serve his daughter.’ ‘Robert Kerr,|cadia is found, with shepherds carrying pas. 
you cannot. Think only of yourself.’ ‘I/toral crooks, tending their flocks, and piping 
think only of you! Clara, hear what I have|on reeds of ancient form and musical capa. 
to say. You cannot, you ought not, you would | bility. 
not stay with the murderers of your father.| ‘We did not (says Capt. S. in one place) 
Pursue, then, the resolution he had adopted— | long keep possession of so magnificent a pro. 
which ought to be sacred both with you and| spect, but lost it in our passage through a 
me, because it was his resolution—and go to| thick and beautiful wood of pines interspersed 
America. It is the only place where men can! with the richest and most various fruit-trees, 
do as they please! It is the only place where We seemed to have entered an enchanted 
men know their own dignity as men! It is) garden, where the produce of Europe and Asia 
the only place where the daughter of Keith |— indeed of every quarter of the world —was 
ought henceforth to fix her dwelling!’ ‘ It is| blended together. Apples, pears, and pome- 
impossible!’ Clara faintly exclaimed. ‘ Im- | granates—plantains, figs, and apricots— limes 
possible? rather say it is impossible to stay; and citrons—walnut and mulberry trees, grew 
and so indeed it is. Does not the blood of your | in the greatest quantity, and with the most 
father cry unto you from this land? Does not | luxurious hue. Blackberries and raspberries 
the very earth in which he now lies utter a} tempted from the brows of the broken crags, 
voice? Is it only the ear of his child that is| while our path was strewed with strawberries, 
deaf— only her heart that is cold?’ ‘ His| In every direction were blooming heather, 
heart !’—for Clara could not now utter that | violets and jasmine, with innumerable ‘ rose 
name which death had hallowed—‘ His heart | trees in full bearing.’ It was a most lovely 
never cried out for vengeance on his own foes,|day, and birds sung from every branch; the 
common dove and the kokila — the nightingale 


but only on the foes of his country.’ ‘ Are! 
not the foes of his country his foes? Tell me | of Hindoo poets — cooed around, and, for the 
that, Clara Keith! And ifthere were no voice | first time for many a year, I heard the notes 
in the people—in the land —in his grave, still| of the blackbird! The description of such a 
there should be a voice in your own heart, | scene may tire the patience, as the enjoyment 
Clara Keith, which should ery, ‘ This land is| of it exhausted the senses. As my desire, 
accursed! ‘Let us fly, lest we share its evil !’| however, is not to give a scientific account of 
‘Robert Kerr, if I had the desire, I have not! the phenomena of these regions, but to convey, 
the means.’ Robert Kerr’s eyes flashed joy-| as truly as I can, a picture of the most de- 
fully. ‘* Thanks to to Fortune! but I lightful scenery, and most lovely spots on the 
have. Nay,’ he said, ‘ nay, turn not away’ face of the earth, I hope I may be excused for 
my proffer. You have hitherto seen me as- now and then ‘ babbling,’ a little too much 
suming, encroaching, insolent. I grant it—! perhaps, of ‘ green fields.’ When from a dis- 
nay, hear me! But now, for the future, only | tance we see only the cold and barren ‘ range 
condescend to embrace my offer, and you shall | of eternal snow,’ we think of these hills with 
tind how humble, how attentive, how entirely! terror, and wonder how humau beings can 
at your command I will be. I will become) exist in so desolate a region; and while in our 
your servant once again, Clara—Miss Keith—| weary progress over trackless mountains, our 
the most attached and faithful servant mistress! thoughts engrossed with the awful grandeur 
ever had; and though I will treasure my prin-! only of the scene, we fall, as it were by accl- 
ciples, those principles which I learned of your | dent, into bowers where Armida might have 
father, in my heart ; no part of them that can | bound Rinaldo for ever! it will be difficult to 
give you offence shall ever be visible in your avoid running the risk of proving tedious to 
presence.’ ”” those who have no admiration for the pencil of 
The end we leave in the work itself, which | nature. At such a hazard even, I must venture 
has infinitely more of originality and attraction to paint.” 
than a great majority of its competitors. | Another spot is thus described :— 
—— ——--—__—_— —— . ** We burst upon a beautiful lawn, perfectly 
description of 





‘level, and enamelled with every dé A 
simple flower—daisies, cowslips, primroses, V10- 
It was sur- 
Captain Skinner to the source of the river| rounded by a fence of pale rhododendron; in 


Captain Skinner's Excursions in India. 
, [Second notice.] 
Iv is now our agreeable task to accompany | lets, and crocuses of every hue. 


Jumna, which journey he accomplished in | all other parts we had met this plant as a large 
company with his brother, and attended by | tree—here it had dwindled to a shrub. Above 
some sixty or seventy coolies, &c. &c.: the| was a line of rugged peaks capped with snow, 
season was May and June; and on reaching| which in many parts descended to the borders 
the summit of the Budraj chain, we are told—j| of the meadow. Nature never appeared 80 

“One of the Hindvos, who had gained the! frolicsome. This spot seemed to be the rem 
highest part, stopped suddenly, and making a|dezvous of all seasons. There was winter in 
low salaam, called out, as loudly as he could, | his coat of snow ; summer reposing in @ mag 
* Jumoona! Jumoona!’ upon hearing which, | berry-bed, or smiling from the ree 
every one ran to catch the first glimpse of the | an apricot-tree; spring couched in @ prone | 
Jumna among the mountains; the coolies|bell;’ and of autumn we 
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in the fallen leaves, which, still to concentrate | 
the various periods of the year, fell trom the; 
branches of the trees that stood among the 
mow. As I looked round with a glass, I 
could discern, on one side of the mountains, 
fields of grain quite green, and but just above 
the earth; on the other it was harvest-home, 
and the partridges were busy in the stubble. 
I would have given any thing to have re. 
mained some days here, but there was no 
water, and I could not persuade my servants 
that the snow was equally good; they should 
die, they declared, if they touched it, and 
trembled at the bare ideas We could have 
made strawberry ice in a most delightful man- 
ner—collected the snow with one hand, and 
picked the fruit with the other. In vain did 
I represent its comforts, and its beauties were 
quite lost upon them. I swallowed snow till I 
was as cold as ice, to convince them, but they 
were still inexorable. ‘The peak of Bunder- 
puch, towering above us like a rock of ala- 
baster, was quite close — one ridge only inter- 





vening— the one I had abandoned, and the 
snow upon it seemed very deep indeed ; the | 
sky was clear and blue as Italy’s, and not a} 
speck appeared upon the snow-white moun-| 
tain. I saw an eagle soaring above it. We) 
had disturbed several, for we had towered to} 
‘their pride of place.” They flew within shot; 
but I learnt from the ‘ ancient mariner,’ how 
sad it is to kill the spirit of the place, and let 
them fly in peace.”’ 

From the country, so finely and graphically | 
made visible to our home-kept eyes, the tran- 
sition is easy to the people; and here, as | 
usual where humanity is contemplated amid | 
the splendours of nature, the contrast is not 
the most gratifying. At Luckwarie, a neat 
stone-built village, Capt. S. observes, — 

“ The women are busy reaping, for that | 
and drawing water seem to form their regular | 
occupations. They are fair and good-looking, | 
with small and strong, but neat figures ; their | 
dress consists of a coarse linen petticoat drawn | 
round the waist, with a little jacket, and| 
abundance of rings from the nose to the toes. | 
The manner of dressing the hair is most pic- | 
turesque; they allow it to grow very long, and | 
add plaited wool to it, dyed red. When this | 
tail reaches the ground, they weave a large | 
tassel at the end of it; sometimes it hangs| 
loose, and at others they twist it round the 
head, the tassel resting on the crown, when it 
serves the purpose of a turban. In this village 

have seen the prettiest women I have met | 
with in the East; their charms, however, are 
not properly appreciated by the Himalaya} 
gallants, one wife being the property of a 
family of brothers; four seems to be the mys-| 
tical number; for all I have questioned on the | 
subject answer, ‘ We are four, and have one 
wife between us.’ This is a custom still com- 
mon in other parts of the East ; among some 
tribes on the Malabar coast, and in the king- 
dom of Kandy in Ceylon, it is generally prac- 
tsed. It is ‘a usage, however, scarcely fit to 
be tolerated, and in the abolition of which I 
should think all parties concerned would be 
glad to join; but that all-powerful word, 
‘Dustour,’ reconciles every thing in the East— 
tis the custom; and ‘ bus,’ that is enough, 
is the usual reply to all objections to an ex- 


and ® habit. Iu this village there is a temple, 
the first we have met with ; it is built of 


Wood, and of simi 
the plains, 
of brass, an 


lar shape to the pagodas of 
Its doors are covered with plates 
d the figures of Hindoo mythology 
_ 't are too well sculptured to be the work 

© mountain artists. Some birds and 
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beasts, however, hang in the porch like votive|custom, for they had more women in their 
offerings, that are evidently the work of un. |villages than they knew what to do with 
polished chisels)s An old man with whom I \certainly more than they seem to care about. 
was conversing seemed a little piqued at my |My servants have tried to buy a lamb, while 
laughing at the strange animal intended to many are frisking about, but they refuse to 
represent an elephant, and declared that he) part with them. ‘ The sheep give us clothing,’ 
thought it remarkably well cut for a man who say they. ‘ And the women, I suppose, wear 
had never seen one. I could not deny the/it out,’ said I. ‘Sach bat’— very true— was 
justice of this remark.”’ the reply. The fair sex is but little appre. 

Further on, at Nonano, another village—. ciated indeed, or probably I should say, too 

“ We passed (says the narrative) a great|much esteemed, for each has four husbands at 
number of fruit-trees—figs and plantains, with | her beck, although the gallant that submits to 
plenty of white raspberries. I usually, on|a quarter of a heart can scarcely value the 
entering a village, make for the spring, which | possession. No wonder, however, they should 
has ever been the signal for the women to|have a superfluity of women; yet I cannot 
come forth with their pitchers; and while my | think that the cost of maintaining them can 
tent is erecting, I always find a shelter be-|be very burdensome, for I notice that after 
neath the trees that overhang it. I learn a|they prepare the food for their lords, they sit 
great deal of the village news, too. I found {quietly on one side till their husbands’ ap. 
that we were the first white men—¥‘ Sahib| petites are appeased, and then receive the 
logué’— that Nonano had ever sheltered. Wej|remains, which come to them sometimes fear. 
became objects of great curiosity, and finding | fully reduced. Their clothes, too, are the most 
that we were rather disposed to encourage it, | whimsical contrivances too light indeed for 
we soon had a drawing-room (for ladies formed | comfort —they are scarcely enough for de- 
the principal part of our visitors) at the waters|cency. They seem to wear them till they 
of Nonano. I asked a pretty woman, of about | literally drop from them, never washed and 
eighteen years of age, who had come out to|never mended: they are most completely 
present us with a bowl of raspberries, how | things of ‘ shreds and patches.” We should be 
many husbands she had; ‘ Only four,’ was the| puzzled to know how they could get into 
reply. ‘And all alive?’ * Why not?’ She|them, were it not evident that they never get 
questioned me in return, and asked where my | out of them: they hang about in such laatiee 
country was. When | told her it was several tangles and eccentric festoons, that it would 
months’ journey from this, there was a general |seem a more simple process, as well as a more 
murmur of incredulity: ‘ It is not possible,’ | modest arrangement, to convert a net into a 
they all answered. ‘ And where is your wife?’ | cloak or petticoat. A sultan of the East once 
was the next inquiry. On my declaring I had|censured his daughter for being indelicately 
none, a universal cry of ‘ Bah, bah! Djoot, |drest: she was covered from head to fuot with 
djoot !’—a lie, a lie !-—- shewed how little they | forty folds of Dacca muslin. What would he 
believed me. Where such beings as bachelors|have said had his empire extended to Re. 
and spinsters after fourteen or fifteen years of | waeen? To conclude my story of the father, I 
age are unknown, no wonder they should re-| found that he had kept his daughter in reserve 
ceive with doubt such a declaration. I found | at a short distance from the seat of conference; 
it impossible to convince them of my veracity, | and on finding his persuasions not so powerful 
and I fear I lost a little in the estimation of|as he anticipated, suddenly, to overwhelm me 
my mountain friends by asserting so palpable|at once with the ‘ stage effect,’ brought her 
an absurdity as any man being without a wife | blushing to my presence. With the best grace 
appears to them. a I could, I begged her to excuse me} and 

*¢ We are now in the province of Rewaeen ; | praying that she might find a family of moun. 
and I think there is a slight superiority in the | tain youths in her own village more calculated 
people and their villages. They are taller, and | to make her happy, bade farewell to the mer- 
have something of a Tartar countenance; and chant, who would coin his blood for gold, and 
in this valley they have supplied our wants;the lady, who, to say truth, seemed so little 
without much pressing. Their grain, too, is| struck by the interview, that she went smiling 
not the only thing they are disposed to sell ; | away, ‘ nor cast one lingering look behind.’ ” 
for had I been a Turk, i might have made at! Our next characteristic sketch is a humorous 
least two additions to my harem. An old picture of dancing extempore and without the 


| man, whom I met soon after leaving Tullie, | incitement of a fiddle, which even in the hands 


offered me the fairest of his daughters for sixty | of Paganini could scarcely excite more. 
rupees, and seemed considerably mortified on| “ On arriving at Tulli (says our author), 
my declining the bargain: and this morning a| tired to death, 1 was surprised to observe, as [ 
respectable-looking man came from some dis-| looked down upon the village from a hill above 
tance on the same errand. ‘I have something |it, that all the people who had assembled to 
to sell,’ said he, ‘ taking me on one side with | gaze upon us were jumping and skipping with 
an air of mystery—this is no uncommon thing, | the greatest activity and in the most grotesque 
by-the-by; for, as if ashamed of trade, they | manner, striking their bodies on several parts, 
conceal the smallest articles under their cloaks, | and performing such strange antics, that I con- 
and even a pot of honey is displayed with as | jectured it was a national dance got up in cele- 
much caution as a smuggling pedlar shews his | bration of our arrival, not supposing it likely 
contraband ware —‘ I have sumething to sell,’ | that a stray sect of jumping dervishes could 
said he; ‘ and as I am a poor man, I hope you | have establislied themselves in so out-of-the 
will buy —very cheap —a little girl, so big,’; way a spot. As I approached the village, 
measuring about four feet from the ground, | however, I found that not only my servants, 
‘ and only eighty rupees. She is my daughter, | but my brother and myself, in spite of our fa- 
and my only child.” ‘ What!’ I interrupted, | tigues, were unconsciously joining the dance, 
* sell the only child you have ?’ ‘I iust live,’|and striking ourselves in good earnest. I 
was his laconic answer, given with the most thought of the electric eels in some river in 
perfect sang froid. ‘ She is the prettiest girl | Africa, and fancied a similar phenomenon hung 
in the village,’ he continued, urging the bar-|over Tulli. The mystery was too soon cleared 
gain; ‘ and as I cannot afford to marry her, 1; up;-we had entered the precinct of the most 
must sell her.’ He said in excuse, it was the | venomous little insect I had ever met with: it 
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is a miniature wasp, scarcely larger than a 
sand-fly, with a green body, and a pair of 
forceps that inflict its wounds unmercifully. 
We have lost all chance of rest, and it is ludi- 
crous in the highest degree to observe the ef- 
fects of the bite upon the people. They break 
suddenly off, in whatever occupation they may 
be engaged, and after jumping and beating 
themselves for a few moments, resume their 
work, in which, however, they are soon inter- 
rupted for more exercise. They are covered 
over with black spots, in which I am bidding 
fair to rival them—for these little insects never 
fail to leave their marks. We are situate on 
the slope of a hill, surrounded on all sides with 
pine-trees, and I imagine that circumstance 
may be the cause of so many insects, for the 
heat is not particularly great ; the thermometer 
stands at 74°.” 

At another place of rest we hear of a like 
species of torment :—‘‘ The accompaniments 
of heat, innumerable flies, have kept me at 
war all day, and the renewal of a stinging tor- 
ture has driven us nearly frantic. The insect 
upon this occasion is larger than a wasp: they 
fly about in hundreds, and add to the torment 
of the former small insects by the constant 
apprehension of a bite; for we can see them 
approach too plainly, and find it impossible to 
guard against them.” 

But to return to the natives. ‘¢ At Rana 
and this village a great deal of cloth is made. 
The women are not employed in this work, 
and every man makes for himself as much as 
his own sheep will give him, in the simplest 
way, in front of his own door. A _ villager 
never moves without his distaff and a little bas- 
ket on his arm, which contains his wool; and 
as he walks along, he spins his thread: even 
when carrying loads they are thus accompanied, 
and appear, in consequence, never to be idle. 
It is strange to meet in these wild passes with 
men, each sturdy enough to make a Hercules, 
armed with a distaff and a work-basket. * * * 

** T have often wondered at the inconsistency 
of people (and it is much the case all over India) 
who hold the animal in the highest veneration, 
and beat it with the utmost inhumanity at the 
same time. if I were a cow, and could choose 
my lot, I should prefer the profane country of 
* beef-eaters,’ to the one where I might be 
adored in precept, but in practice most cruelly 
treated. Although I do not anticipate much 
improvement to the cattle by a further inter- 
course with the plains, yet the people must 
benefit materially ; the greater communication 
likely to ensue from the late establishment in 
the hills, and the increasing taste for travelling 
among them, must eventually spread a degree 
of civilisation throughout. At present they 
are sunk in a wretched state of degradation, 
and, save in the gift of speech, are little higher 
in the scale of humanity than the monkeys that 
infest their woods. Their religion, if it can be 
so called, consists in listening to the muttering 
of one whom they term a Brahmin, ragged and 
illiterate as themselves ; in venerating streams 
and fountains, because they know not whence 
they spring; in deeming sacred any phenome- 
non of nature they cannot account for; in 
adoring a mountain because it looks like a buf- 
falo ; and in worshipping the cavity of a rock, 
because they fancy it resembles a cow’s mouth. 
Social ties or affections they can have no notion 
of: their marriages are infamous, and a father 
offers his only child for sale. In dirtiness the 
men are only surpassed by the women. I have 
already described the dress of these remarkable 
specimens of the softer sex, with their hair 
hanging in savage irregularity about their 





countenances. Although carrying water for 
the use of the house is one of their principal 
occupations, they are so chary of their labour, 
that they take care never to consume a drop of 
it even on their own persons. They have simi- 
lar ideas of luxury to the peasants of more 
civilised nations: their work at an end, they 
bask in groups in the sun, playing with the 
tangles of each other's hair, and cautiously 
laying on one side the object of their search 
when they have taken it. The ground about 
their villages is literally teeming with vermin, 
and their abodes present too filthy an exterior 
to tempt me to pass the threshold. The child- 
ren are not quite so dirty as their elders, merely 
because they are not so old; but give great 
promise of rivalling them—for they grow in 
dirt as they advance in years. It is melan- 
choly that such ; 
* A wilderness of sweets; 
For Nature here wantoned as in her prime, 
And played at will her virgin fancies, 


Pouring forth more sweet, wild above rule or art, 
Enormous bliss !"— 


should be so inhabited.” 

Before we close, and as yet only with the first 
volume, we must add that very little of the 
distinction of castes is known in the Himalaya 
range. 

‘* Tdleness is the great privilege of the priest- 
order. They do not work themselves, but fag 
their women without much mercy; and at the 
period of harvest hire from the adjoining vil- 
lages as many servants as they may need. As 
no one in this village could read or write, I did 
not gain much information regarding their re- 
ligious ceremonies. ‘ Oh,’ said the Brahmin 
I spoke to, ‘we have no particular manner 
of praying; we put some ghie on a fire, and go 
round it, repeating some words till it is melted, 
and ° bus,’ that’s all.’ ” 

(To be continued.) 








Tales Historical and Domestic. By W. H. 
Harrison, Author of ‘ Tales of a Physician,” 
&e. No. I. the Lost Deed. Pp. 48. Lon- 
don, 1832. Jennings and Chaplin. 

EMBELLISHED with a fine engraving by F. 
Bacon, after a drawing by H. Richter: the 
present No. I. seems to introduce us to a series 
of tales likely to be equally moral and pleasing. 
Some folks, they say, always contrive to mar 
a story in the telling of it; but we endeavour 
never to mar any story we have to review by 
telling even parts of it. We shall, therefore, 
have little to say of the Lost Deed, or of the 
talents of the author, which are so favourably 
known by his preceding works, except that the 
narrative is easy, the circumstances related 
natural and not overstrained, and the lesson 
instructive. We ought to add, that being our- 
selves obliged to ask for a portion of the forth- 
coming No. II. in order to come to the dénou- 
ment, we would advise Mr. Harrison to con- 
clude his tales as often as he can within a simul- 
taneous publication, and rather give two or 
three Numbers at once, than divide readers 
from what interests them during intervening 
months. The production is so cheap (for the 
plate is worth thrice the price), that this plan 
cannot but be generally acceptable. 





Standard Novels, No. XVII. The Prairie. 


By J. F. Cooper. 

aud Bentley. 
WE really must most cordially praise the pro- 
gress of this work; embodying the mass of our 
lighter literature, neat, portable, prettily orna- 
mented, and singularly cheap, it deserves uni- 
versal recommendation and encouragement. 


London, 1832. Colburn 


——— 
The Prairie is the last but one of Cooper's 
American novels — productions which opened 
an entirely new vein of fiction, equally in. 
teresting and fertile; with a value, too, quite 
independent of their attraction as narratives, 
being the most vivid and exact pictures of 
country whose face is now almost wholly 
changed, and of a race that have almost utterly 
passed away. The vignette of this volume, re. 
presenting the grave of the old hunter, is full 
of poetry, and also a very sweet engraving by 
Pickering. 








The Scripture Garden Walk, comprising the 
Botanical Exposition and Natural History 
of every Plant occurring in the Sacred Scrip. 
tures. With appropriate Reflections and 
Original Poetry. Pp. 372. London, 1832. 
Hatchard and Son. 

An extremely well-meant and a no less well. 

executed and truly Christian design. A volume 

very pleasing and instructive to read, illustrat. 
ing at once the science of botany and the holy 

Scriptures, while it teaches the mind to look 

even through the minutie of nature to the 

Almighty Source of all, cannot but be gratefully 

received by a very large class of the community. 

It is adelightful book for youth, and the poetry 

interspersed gives it an added charm. 





Fort Risbane ; or, Three Days’ Quarantine. 
By aDétenu. 18mo. pp. 266. Lond. 1832. 
Smith, Elder, and Co. 

THE passengers of a Calais packet are thrown 

for three days, on landing, into Fort Risbane, to 

perform quarantine for cholera ; and while there 
they converse on every sort of subject reform, 
political economy, education, the church, litera- 
ture, &c. &c. &c. Some shrewd remarks occur ; 
but the machinery is ill contrived for the dis- 
cussion of any interesting or important question; 

and the whole is too dull to be aught but a 

failure.* : 








A Grammar of the English Language, §¢. 
By Richard Hiley. 12mo. pp. 282. Lond. 
1832. Simpkin and Marshall; Hamilton 
Adams, and Co.; Rivingtons. 

WE observe little difference between this and 
the many grammars, said to be improvements 
on former publications, which are perpetually 
issuing from the press; and as we stumbled in 
the preface, we do not feel disposed to trust 
jimplicitly to a guide who tells us, p. vii. that 
|* grammar may be said to be to the scholar 
| what the chart is to the mariner—a guide to 
| direct him acatnst the rocks and quicksands 
| which might interrupt his course.” In general 
regards, the rules, &c. are clear enough, and 
the book altogether as good as most others. 











The Poetry of Truth. By John Maule, M.D. 
pp. 63. London, 1832. Hamilton and Co.; 
Nesbit. 

“I wnrirt not for the world,” Dr. Maule 

commences in hisadvertisement perfixed ; and he 

leaves us to wonder why then does he publish. 

Because, he tells us, “ 1 write for the people of 

God—for those who understand that Christ’s 

kingdom is not of this world. I write not for 

those who are commonly called the religious 
world; for [know no essential difference between 
them and what they call the world [a hard hit 


* We have received the annexed anonymously : “ Sit, 
On perusing Fort Risbane, you will, no doubt, oot ime 
following characters, amongst the others so ably por 
trayed in the volume: 

Cyclovate 
Scrinium 
M‘Corquodale 


Dr. Bowring. 
Dr. Lardner. 
M‘Culloch. 





” 
Mrs. Scribbleton +++++++» Lady Mary Shepherd. 
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en 

at the pseudo-saints]. I write for those ‘ who 
are taught of God,’ ‘who are born again of 
the Spirit,’ ‘ who are of the true circumcision,’ 
&c, These, and these only can understand 
me.” The doctor then proceeds, oddly enough, 
to his poetry; and begins by invoking, of all 
others, the genius of Byron !! 

« Oh, that the mantle of thy genius bright 
My spirit might enfold, and on me blaze.” 

A mantle blaze! Truly the doctor does not 
write for the critical, the poetical, and profane 
world. He seems to be a well-meaning enthu- 
siast. 








Beauties of the Rev. George Crabbe. Pp. 129. 
London, 1832. Wilson. 

We have little to say in favour of the work 

before us: there is nothing in the biographical 

sketch, and the selections are rather muti- 

lations— published we know not by what 

right. 








Kidd's Picturesque Pocket Companion to Rich- 
mond and its Vicinity, Hampton Court, &c. 
24mo. pp. 122. London, 1832. 

AVERY pretty and concise companion to places 

which cannot be visited too often either for 

picturesque beauty or agreeable association. The 
descriptions are correct and good, and the illus- 
trations from New London to Hampton Bridge, 
by G. W. Bonner, are numerous, and executed 
in the best style for a publication of this kind. 

We are not aware of any previous production 

to give the information here supplied; and 

when we consider the multitudes whom it is 
calculated to assist in enjoying the delights of 

a trip up the Thames, we are surprised that it 

has not been done many years ago. 








The Heidenmauer. By the Author of 
** the Pilot,” &c. 
[Second Notice. ] 
As these volumes are at this moment affording 
very general entertainment to all the lovers of 
fiction, we refrain from the further extract 
which we originally proposed to insert, in jus- 
tice to his merit ; though we cannot but remark 
on the versatility of Mr. Cooper’s genius, which 
imparts equal life to the wild Indian, the wea- 
ther-beaten sailor, the picturesque pirate, the 
Tomantic and mysterious tyranny of Venice, 
and the bold feudal spirit of the middle ages. 


In this wey Roce Hurich, the burgomaster, | = 


is a perfect Flemish picture. 





The Ladies’ Museum. New Series. Edited by 
F. W. N. Bailey. London, 1832. Simpkin 
and Marshall. 

As it is our custom to notice new contempo- 

tary publications, and also changes when they 

occur in their respective dynasties, we have to 
say of this new series, that Mr. Bailey has 
collected together a very amusing miscellany. 
€ regret we have not room for Miss Jews- 

bury’s touching stanzas, as they would be a 

favourable specimen of the pages before us. 





Select Library, No. VI.; Lives of Eminent 
Missionaries, Vol. I. By John Carne, Esq. 
London, 1832. Fisher and Co. 

a this interesting volume, or rather of the 

eehantlonary biography, that of John Eliot, 

Re ch It contains, we were enabled to insert a 

- view some weeks ago, which renders it only 

, peed for us now to say, that all the rest of 
q volume is in keeping with its opening. 

Pog 1s a dedication to Sir A. Johnston; from 

«0m Mr. Carne acknowledges to have received 
Valued communications” for his life of the 





celebrated East India missionary Swartz, of 
whom there is a pleasing portrait, as well as a 
characteristic vignette of an interview between 
Eliot and the American savages. The account 
of the early mission to Tranquebar, 1705, and 
the historical sketch of the Moravian mission, 
which sprung up a century before, are full of 
curious information ; and, together with the| 
Lives of Swartz, Hans Egede, John Kier-| 
nander, W. Hocker, and J. Antes, combine all | 
the intelligence of truth with the excitement of | 
romance. The numerous incidents and adven-| 
tures related, the pictures of foreign lands and} 
of the habits of their people, the spectacle of! 
virtuous and enthusiastic men braving danger | 
and death in the pursuit of a great object, and | 
the reflection how much of civilisation and 
human destiny has sprung, and continues to 
flow out of these labours of love—impart so deep 
and lasting an interest to the publication, that 
we can hardly imagine any production more 
worthy of popularity. The fine spirit, too, in 
which it is written, is another strong recom- 
mendation,—a spirit of fervent piety, utterly 
free from cant, and of just admiration, natu- 
rally inspired by the contemplation of the mis- 
sionary’s perils, and trials, and purposes, with- 
out leading to exaggeration. From his own 
extensive travels in the East, Mr. Carne has 
also obtained an acquaintance with places 
visited by some of the parties, and could thus} 
illustrate their narratives by local observation ; 
so that altogether, in the subject, in the mote| 
of its treatment, and in the improving tenor of 
its every page, there is all that can merit the 
warmest approbation; and we cordially thank 
the author for taking up the useful design, and 
for executing it in so excellent a manner. The 
sequel must be looked for with eager expecta- 
tion. 











Death-bed Scenes and Pastoral Conversations. 


Second Series. By the late John Warton, 

D.D. Edited by his Sons. 8vd: pp. 543. 

London, 1832. Calkin and Budd. 
Tue useful and exemplary production of a) 
very worthy and well-meaning man. It gives 
the account of a clergyman’s efforts and expe- 
riences among those committed to his charge,— 
and these Death-bed Scenes will be a desirable 
acquisition to many a pastor’s library, both in 
the way of precept and example. 





Aldine Edition of the British Poets, No. X XI. | 
The Poetical Works of John Dryden, Vol. I. 
London, 1832. Pickering. 

A most carefully collected and revised Life of 

Dryden precedes this edition of his works, to 

which we cannot give higher praise than by 

saying it is continued as it commenced. 





Alfred ; or, the Wayward Son. By Thomas 
Hirst. 12mo. pp. 140. London, 1832. Hamil- 
ton and Adams; Simpkin and Marshall ; 
Rosewarne Belper. 

WE can only say that we do not agree with 

our author’s own estimate of his pages; still, as 

it is a more comforting one than ours, we are 
sorry to disturb it. 





Fruits of Solitude. By Sibella Elizabeth Hat- 
field. 12mo. pp. 212. London, 1832, Long- 
man and Co.; Whittaker and Co.: Ply- 
mouth, Nettleton. 

TasTE and poetical feeling are evident in this 

little volume,—but it wants that originality 

which alone makes a striking impression on a 

public, to whom the generality of these slight 





tomes are indeed the ciphers of literature. 


LS A NT 
ORIGINAL CORRESPONDENCE. 
TORTURE IN HANOVER. 

To the Editor, §c. 

Srtr,—I hope to render a service, as well to 
you as to the legislation of my country, by 
dissolving an error which has slided into the 
789th numero of your generally esteemed Lon- 
don Literary Gazette, and sending you the fol- 
lowing notices, by the publication of which, in 
one of the next numeros of your above-men- 
tioned Gazette, you will perform an act of justice 

to the government of my country. 

Amongst the Varieties, in No. 789, (from 
the 3d of March, a.c.) we read an article en- 
titled ‘* Torture in Hanover,”’ which publishes 
the “ astounding fact,’ that the actual torture 
is still applied at this day to extort confession 
from criminals in the kingdom of Hanover. 

This pretended fact, however, is not only 
false, but it is not even contained in that pe- 
riodical work from which the author of the 
article in question will have learned it ; for the 
treatise (besides this wholly misunderstood) in 
the Hitzigsche Annalen for 1831, upon which 
he relies, is in the first volume, No. 33 of the 
first part, and this whole part is inscribed, 
Criminal Rechtsspriiche der Justiz-Canzlei zu 
Celle, aus den Jahren 1815 bis 1827, and 
treats a trial ended on the 7th of May, 1820— 
I mean, that this trial cannot furnish au- 
thentic evidence of the existence of torture 
in our kingdom on the 3d of March, 1832! 
If the author of the “ Torture in Hanover” 
will have authentic evidence for the non-ex- 
istence of torture in Hanover, he may ask 
every law-knowing Hanoverian subject, and 
he will learn that, for a great part of the Ha- 
noverian dominions, the torture has been 
abrogated about the midst of the past century ; 
that for the rest, as much as I could expe- 
rience by the most solicitous informations, the 
actual torture (wirkliche Folter) has not been 
applied since almost thirty years, the real ter- 
rition not since 1809; and as to the verbal ter- 
rition, it cannot have been applied since 1822 ; 
for on the 25th of March, 1822, consequently 
ten years ago, King George IV. has abrogated 
not only the actual torture, but also the real 
and verbal territion for the whole kingdom of 
Hanover. 

If above I mentioned that the author of 
“ Torture in Hanover” had not at all under- 
stood the quoted treatise of Hitzig, I must 
a my assertion by the following explana- 
tions :— 

1. As to torture in general, and as it has 
been applied formerly, the author of the above- 
mentioned article may please to learn, by our 
former laws, that the torture ought to be pro- 
nounced by a formal sentence; that this sen- 
tence could never take place but if there existed 
the strongest evidence (indicia), by which a 
jury would have been induced to pronounce 
immediately the condemnatory sentence, and 
that the criminal had still then the right to 
choose a defender against the application of tor- 
ture. Was the torture nevertheless pronounced, 
the beginning was made with the verbal terri. 
tion, that is to say, the executioner explained to 
the criminal, by producing the required instru- 
ments, all the degrees of torture to which he 
would be exposed if he persevered in his ob- 
duracy. Was this, however, the case, the real 
territion followed, the executioner adapted to 
the criminal the singular instruments of tor- 
ture, but without doing him any hurt (absque 
tamen dolore); and if the criminal not even 
then would condescend to speak truth, it was 
only now that the actual torture could be ap- 
plied. From these strictly observed proceed- 
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ings, one may see that the words real and 
verbal territion are not only ‘* modest appella- 
tions” for what one calls torture in the strictest 
sense. 

2. As to the final remark concerning the 
recantation, I must add, that in the treatise of 
Hitzig it is only said, “* The recantation of the 
thief could not produce an effect upon the sen- 
tence, because the explicit repetition of a con- 
fession brought forth during the torture is 
only then required, if the actual torture has 
been applied, and particularly because the con- 
tents of the confession, brought forth during 
the verbal territion, had been so exact with 
regard to all the stolen things, and the cir- 
cumstances under which the theft had been 
committed, that there could not remain the 
least doubt of its truth.” 

I beg to forgive the many blunders of lan- 
guage I'am sure to have made; and remain, 
with the greatest regard, Sir, your most humble 
and obedient servant, 

L. ARENHOLD, 
Blumenau, June 24, 1832. Amts- Auditor at Blumenau. 

The paragraph, which the preceding letter 
(which we insert literatim) professes to refute, 
was extracted from a Review of Hitzig’s An- 
nalen, in the well-known German periodical, 
the Morgenblatt. We sincerely rejoice to learn 
that it was founded on a misapprehension of 
the reviewer’s; and that the law no longer 
authorises the executioner even “ to adapt to 
the criminal the singular instruments of tor- 
ture, Lut without doing him any hurt’*— blessed 
be the tender mercies of the tormentor !—a 
practice which, as it appears from the ex- 
planation of our correspondent, was not com- 
pletely abolished in Hanover till the year 1822. 





PINE ‘ARTS. 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 

View of the Old and New London Bridges, 
previous to the Demolition of the Gid Struc- 
ture in 1832. From a drawing by W. 
Knight, Resident Engineer to the New 
Work. London, F.C. Harding. 

In looking at this print, so valuable to the 

architect and antiquary, we are almost tempted 

to launch out with Burns’s “ Dialogue between 
the twa Brigs o’ Ayr ;’’ but we must resort to 
more sober observation, if we wish to inform 
our readers. The design is happily conceived 
and executed; and Mr. Knight has conferred a 
benefit on the public in thus preserving and 
contrasting two objects of singular interest and 
beauty. In doing so he has evinced equal taste 
and judgment. On the one side we see, and 
posterity will see, the venerable structure of 
the year 1176; and on the other the splendid 
novelty by which it has been superseded, after 
an interval of nearly 700 years! How may 
imagination wander over that space !—even 
looking back to the crowd of events with which 
it is filled, it seems an eternity ; what is it to 
look forward to the equal era—to the year 

2500! Aha, weare lost. But the contrast in 

regard to the progress of science is remarkable. 

The ancient bridge, with its twenty openings 

and nineteen enormous piers (from 25 to 35 feet 

thick), to impede the river and its navigation, 
has yielded to the lighter fabric with only five 
openings, the largest 152 feet wide, and four 
piers of smaller dimensions, in proportion to 
the arches, than any bridge that we know of in 
the world. 700 feet of piers and starlings are 
reduced to 92. Nor are the details of the 
masonry, so carefully represented in this print, 

less striking, Indeed, we consider it quite a 

treasure for our portfolio. 








The Louvre, the National Gallery of- France. 
No. 100, Pall Mall; or, the National Gal- 
lery of England. Dedicated to Earl Grey, 
First Lord of the Treasury. Lithography. 
London, J. Hogarth. ; 

WELL done, Contrast again! Well may the 

print be inscribed : 

** Look here upon this picture, and on this, 

The counterfeit presentment of two brothers !” 
England looks wondrous shabby, and as foolish 
as shabby in the comparison. But we trust 
that a wiser and better course is about to be 
adopted. 


The Beggar’s Daughter of Bednali Green, as 
edited ly Dr. Percy: with an original Pre- 
Jace. Illustrated with Engravings on wood, 
executed by, and under the superintendence 
of, Branston and Wright,#¢rom Designs by 
Harvey, Jennings and Chaplain. 

THE story of “ prettye Bessee’’ is well known ; 

but the present preface throws additional light 

on some portions of it, and contains several 
curious notices of the district in which the 
scene of it islaid. -The graphic illustrations are 
eight in number ; and to those who have seen 
the recent edition of The Children in the Wood, 
by the same publishers, it is only necessary to 
observe, that they equal in execution the em- 
bellishments of that exquisite ballad. Our 
favourites are the Separation. of the Daughter 
from her Parents, and the Father dropping 

Sovereigns — we beg the antiquary’s pardon — 

Angells with the Gentlemen, for his Child’s 

Portion. 





Biographic Gallery of the Polish Revolution, 

re.§c. By Joseph Straszewicz. No. I. Folio. 

mdon, Treattal, Wiirtz, and Richter, 

Oss1an sings of the “ shades of a hundred 
heroes,” and few songs possess greater interest : 
we are here promised the likenesses of a hun- 
dred gallant Poles, who have distinguished 
themselves in the late sanguinary struggle; and 
it is but reasonable to suppose that the work 
will be eminently popular. The fasciculus be. 
fore us contains five striking lithographic por- 
traits of individuals whose names and misfor- 
tunes carry interest and sympathy along with 
them, with fac-similes of their autographs, and 
biographical notices (in French); the whole 
forming a historical gallery of our Polish con- 
temporaries. Himself a refugee, it will readily be 
believed that M. Straszewicz has penned these 
memoirs with strong feeling ; and that Valerian 
Lukasinski in his chains, Claudine Potocka, 
Uminski, the aged Bielinski (who died in 
1829), and L. M. Comte Pac (a Frenchman 
born at Strasbourg, and one of the Florentine 
family of Pazzi), whose biographies fill this 
Number, are painted with affectionate admira- 
tion. From these memoirs it appears that the 
principal insurgents had, under the titles of 
Freemasons, of which there was a lodge in 
every regiment, and afterwards of Faucheurs, 
been engaged since 1821 in a plot to overthrow, 
not only the dominion of Russia in Poland, but 
to organise a potent conspiracy in Russia itself. 
On the death of Alexander in 1825, the rami- 
fications of this design were detected and traced, 
and many of the parties concerned, including 
Lukasinski and Uminski, were tried and con- 
demned. Imprisonment and punishment was 
theirsentence ; so that the revolution of Novem- 
ber found in them ready and energetic partisans. 
Bielinski was a patriotic civilian, and Comte 
Pac a brave and skilful officer, much attached 
to the fortunes of Poniatowski and Napoleon. 
These brief sketches possess very considerable 
interest, and throw much light on the recent 
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state of Poland, and the devotedness of those 
who espoused the cause of her independence, 
The portraits are printed in a spirited and 
striking style.* 


William Wordsworth. Painted by W. Boxall; 
engraved by J. Bromley. London, Moon, 
Boys, and Graves; Oxford, Ryman; Cam. 
bridge, Roe. 

Tus is a delightful specimen of mezzotinto in 
the engraver, and of taste in the painter, 
There is a contemplative grace and dignity in 
the head, the ample forebead and intelligent 
eye, and an easy firmness in the figure, which 
well befit the poet. We wish, however, that 
the features had been more distinctly marked; 
and that peculiar characteristics had not been 
sacrificed to general expression. The counte. 
nance of Wordsworth is a very fine one; and 
every line on it tells to the observant physio. 
gnomist. We cannot, therefore, in justice, ap- 
prove of their being smoothed away, though it 
be to render this production a captivating spe. 
cimen of art. We had rather it had been more 
strikingly like, even had it been less promi- 
nently beautiful. 


The Countess Gower and the Lady Elizabeth 
Leveson Gower. Engraved by Samuel Cou- 
sins, from a picture by Sir T. Lawrence, late 

A NOBLE-SIZED print, one of Mr. Cousins’s 

finest productions: can we give it higher praise? 

Of the original picture we have already spoken 

in the Literary Gazette with the admiration 

which it must elicit from all who see it. Alas! 

when shall we again have a painter who to so 

great a mastery over the technical difficulties 

of his art united so intense a feeling of all that 

constitutes elegance and refinement in nature? 
New Sporting Magazine.+ 

Our contemporary is almost resolved to con- 
vert our quiet study into a betting-room, and 
our love of the ink-stand into a rage for the ra- 
cing stand. His print, lately received, of a neck- 
and-neck contest, by A. Cooper, and engraved 
by J. R. Scott, is all but alive, and the action, 
both of horses and riders, admirable. The other 
piece, the “ Spring-bok,” is pretty, but woolly. 


Ss} 








MUSIC. 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


The Western Garland: a Collection of Original 
Melodies. Composed and arranged for the 
Voice and Planolorte by Musical Professors of 
the West of Scotland. The Words by the 
Author of “ The Chameleon.” London, 
1832, J. Willis; Glasgow, Mackellar and 
Robertson ; Edinburgh, Purdie, Paterson, 
and Roy; and J. Robertson. : 

TuIs very graceful volume, graceful in every 

sense, with its sweet rhymes and sweet me- 

lodies, comes from beyond the Tweed, and is 
every way worthy of that national music whose 
character for interest and pathos has long been 
established. Some of the airs are quite delicious, 
and echoed by fitting words. The pane 
song, the versification of which is singularly 
harmonious, is very exquisitely set :— 
«Oh! so cold a shrine 
bg Bi we ae am be placed; 


There’s not a feeling once was mine, 
But now hath run to waste. 
eee (a eee 
i; tae rai ‘ eae? 3 T- 
* By the by, we observe the name of one eminent pet! 


cannot tell) Sckrzynecki; 
pad » — pronounced we cal tell) Schr 


— 





see a p : Neeaanch x “9 
a week in close communion with him, makes it a a 


+ Baldwin and Cradock. These are em en! 


the Magazine, but also separate prints. 
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I would not have thee, sweet one, taste 
Na ech this tomes heart—re-graced 
or my heart— 
With bridal wventhe frenn thee. 


I cannot look thee back the love 
That hovers round 
in the sigh, 
ch heaves, though all unconscious why, 
Mine labours too, in vain to try 
The lesson of ‘ Forget.’” 

We do like in Mr, Atkinson his sincere love 
of poetry, and the true and national spirit in 
which he desires that his works should be a 
credit to his “ ain countrie.” The present 
volume is elegantly got up, and will, we pre- 
dict, be the favourite which it deserves to be. 

GERMAN PUBLICATIONS. 

Mr. Scutoss, of whose activity and zeal as a 
purveyor and importer of German literature 
we have more than once had occasion to speak 
in terms of eulogy, has submitted to our in- 
spection a number of recent publications from 
Germany, some of them very novel in appear- 
ance, and others of singular value to those 
branches of the fine arts and sciences which 
they illustrate. It will, however, require a few 
days, at least, to enable us to examine as we 
ought, before reporting upon them, the works 
on natural history and other interesting or 
important subjects ; and we this week merely 
take our pen to notice two or three of the 
lighter productions. 

1. Scenen aus dem Tiroler Volks Leben von 
Richter. WI. Miinchen, in der literarisch 
artistischen Ansalt. 

TuEse are coloured lithographs of the costume 
and aspects of the Tyrol, of which six subjects 
are, as it were, framed on brown cartridge 
paper, They are very simple and very natural, 
and afford a very correct idea of the people and 
their manners. 

2. Randzeirhnungen zu Goethe’s Balladen und 
Romanzen. Von Eugen Neureuther. Heft 
III. 1829. 

3. Baierische Gebirgsliedermit Bildern, gexich- 
net von Eugen Neureuther. 1831. 

THESE productions are curious, from the man- 

nerin which, to use a common phrase, they 

are got up. Goethe’s ballads are surrounded, 
or otherwise embellished, with outlines of min- 
gled imagination, beauty, and grotesqueness— 
trees, figures, devices, Mowers, banquets, pro. 
cessions, mythological subjects, &c. &c., as the 

Various themes suggest. The style is very 

original, and, we are of opinion, need only be 

seen to excite immediate imitation in ‘this 
country. The last-mentioned performance is 

‘imilar in character, but the compositions are, 

we believe, from unpublished manuscript 

Sources ; and the music is generally given on 

- face of the page. Snatches of it which we 
ave heard play are extremely pretty. The 

outlines are replete with talent, and might fur- 

hish studies for the painter and sculptor in the 
er walks of art. 





DRAMA. 
COVENT GARDEN. 

Pacantnr finished his four nights on Tuesday 
With great éclat; and we rejoice to see that 
ey are to be encored. The theatre has always 
n full, as it has also been to the French 
o On Monday the latter were uncon- 
oT long —near one o’clock !1, When will 
nagers learn that the public are much better 
_ with performances which last. till 
en, or half-past eleven o’clock ? and that 
hundreds and thousands refrain from ‘going to 





i eo on account of the inconveniently 
ate hours and fatigue to which they would ex- 
pose themselves and their families ? 





HAYMAREET. 

Own Thursday a new piece was produced at this 
theatre, called the Court Jester. It is described 
in the bills as a comic drama; but as there is 
quite as much of the serious as the comic in its 
composition, a melodrama would, perhaps, have 
been a more appropriate title. The incidents 
of this little production are not of the most pro- 
bable description. A schoolmaster, in an ob- 
scure village, who has all his life been ‘* cud- 
gelling his brains’’ about finance and govern- 
ment, is suddenly carried off to the court of a 
German or Italian prince, introduced as a pro- 
fessional jester, and in that'situation, however 
strange it may appear, assists at a privy council 
of importance, bullies the prime minister and 
courtiers, and is rewarded for the confusion he 
has made, by being raised to the rank of premier 
in the dukedom of his highness. This is the 
farcical portion of the drama. The serious is 
equally improbable, inasmuch as the niece of 
this very pedagogue, who is travelling about 
on foot with her bread, and cheese, and clasp- 
knife in her side-pocket, and who represents 
herself as the widow of a youth who has been 
killed in battle, is discovered to have been 
privately married to the aforesaid prince, under 
a feigned name, and in the end is acknowledged 
as his wife, and the ner of his throne. 
From such materials (French, we believe) much, 
of course, cannot be expected. The first act is 
dull and tediously long; but the scene at the 
council-table, in the second, has some amusing 
équivogue, about it, which carries the piece suc- 
cessfully to the close. It is, however, either 
very loosely written, or the actors are not 80 
perfect as they should be;—and although it 
may serve to fill a gap for the present, can 
never be of much value to the treasury of the 
theatre. 


ENGLISH OPERA: OLYMPIC. 

On Friday, the Climbing Boy, a three-act 
drama by Peake, was produced at this theatre, 
and with such deserved success, that it has been 
acted every night since, and will, we doubt not, 
run, as a favourite should run, through the 
season. The story of a lost child, the Sweep 
(Miss Henderson), involves in domestic trou- 
ble and sorrow Sir Gilbert Thorneliffe (Mr. 
Perkins), his daughter, Mlle. de Monneville 
Miss Somerville), and a worthy Catholic priest 
Mr. F, Mathews); and the pathetic situations 
and serious dialogue suited to them is relieved 
by the comic humours and sparkling wit of a 
less interested group of characters, who, never- 
theless, are all 3 necessary to the plot and its 
dénouement. These consist of Mr. Strawberry 
(Bartley), a philanthropist of the most natural 
school; of his maiden sister, Prudence (Mrs. 
C. Jones), who is what her name indicates ; 
and of Jack Ragg (Reeves), a sweeper of cross- 
ings. Of amore mixed description are, Jacob 
Buzazard (Mr. W. Bennett), a hypocritical vil. 
lain in the service of Strawberry ; his young 
wife (Miss H. Cawse); and Slinker, a poacher 
(Mr. Salter), We will not rob one of our 
readers of the enjoyment of seeing the story 
developed upon the stage; but will only assure 
one and all of them, that they will be highly 
entertained by it. The parts are throughout 
ably performed ; and the piece itself affords full 
opportunity for every thing that can engage the 
attention and provoke hearty bursts of laughter. 
Bartley is excellent with his impulses of feel- 
ng; and Reeve broad and rich in bis fercical 
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colouring of Jack Ragg, the sole friend of the 
Climbing Boy, till Mr. Strawberry takes a fancy 
to him. The few scenes Mr. Salter has to play 
are very forcibly sustained; and Mr. Bennett 
acquits himself with equal credit in the odious 
part of Jacob Buzzard. Miss Cawse is prett 
and piquant; Miss Somerville sings, t wr | 
feebly, very sweetly ; and Miss Henderson is a 
fair black prince. Mrs, C, Jones not only acts 
well, as she always does, but sings a medley 
parody so charmingly as to elicit a cordial 
encore; and Messrs. Perkins and F. Mathews 
complete the list of meritorious performances in 
this clever production. Mr. Peake has allowed 
himself to push the ludicrous to a considerable 
extent in several places; but he has done it so 
skilfully and with so much talent, that the 
risibility of the audience is kept in constant re- 
quisition ; and ever and anon they are treated 
with an additional stimulus by a smart rapartee 
or laughable witticism. The scenes with Straw. 
berry and the Sweep, on the début of the latter 
from the chimney ; and with the Sweep and his 
crony Jack recalling the delights of May-day, 
are irresistibly droll. But, altogether, the 
Climbing Boy is a capital hit, and should be 
seen by all who love a night’s genuine dramatic 
amusement. 

In the after-piece, on Friday, the Picturesque, 
Miss Ferguson sported the most bewitching 
eyes in the world ; and Miss Pincott contested 
the point with a very supreme lustre of orb. 
The house was well filled, and the entertain- 
— from first to last of the most pleasing 
order. 


UNREHEARSED STAGE EFFECTS. 

Strand Theatre.—A figured carpet is spread 
on the stage during the whole of the Golden 
Calf ; so that it decks alike} in a manner more 
original than consistent, the floors of fashion- 
able drawing-rooms, mean lodgings, and even 
the apartments in a sponging-house. There is 
much aim and little effect in this introduction 
of carpets on the stage. It originated at Drury 
Lane, in Lord Glengall’s comedy of the Follies 
of Fashion. That at present at the Strand 
Theatre is better, however, than its prede- 
cessor—a certain red drugget, which covered 
only half the stage, and which was ever and 
anon rolled up by the gowns, or catching the 
feet of the actresses. Ona recent occasion, the 
proprietress was all but reduced from a perpen- 
dicular to a horizontal by tripping over it; 
whereon Miss Matley (I believe), who was on 
the stage at the time, uttered an interesting 
little shriek, and “‘ La! ma’am!”’ I spake in 
my last of a table-cover which does constant 
duty for a cloak at the Codourg ; and now beg 
leave to call attention to Mrs. Waylett’s pretty 
French shawl, which, in nearly every piece at 
this theatre, condescends to act the part of a 
table-cover ! 

Haymarket.—July 9. A Duel in Richelieu’s 
Time. While I was admiring the correctness 
of the costumes, a female in a straw bonnet 
and black veil quietly walked across the private 
study of Le Comte de Chalais. It was quite 
excruciating to hear Mr. Younge incessantly 
addressing De Chalais as Monsieur le Count. 
Cooper, as Le Duc de Chevreuse, appeared un- 
certain as to the rank he had conferred on his 
spouse, for he called her alternately ‘* the Coun- 
tess — the Duchess.” 

Covent Garden. — July 9. French plays on 
English boards. In?’ Héritage a Covent Garden 
library scene was used ; and conspicuous amid 
French people, language, story, and abode, was 
a large portfolio, inscribed in large gilt letters 
with the word “* maps.” 
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Sadler's Wells, July 11.—During a terrific 
combat in a raw-head-and-bloody-bones melo- 
drama, the sword of one of the combatants 
broke. His fierce opponent, instead of instantly 
availing himself of this advantage, quietly wait- 
ed till some kind and invisible agent should 
supply the deficiency, and lo, he waited not in 
vain, for swords anon came tumbling in on 
either side of the stage, though the scene repre- 
sented a lonely wood. The vraisemblance pro- 
duced by such a maneeuvre was perfect. 

King’s Theatre, July 14.—The curtain has 
turned methodist ; for, with more scrupulousness 
than courtesy, it hurried itself down as soon as 
the Sabbath had commenced, shutting out 
Heberle and the other principal dancers, amid 
the shrieks of the stalls, who feared that some 
of their favourites would be severed in twain, 
or otherwise damaged. As it would have been 
a compromise of dignity for the dancers to 
squeeze off at the side, the curtain was dragged 
up again, discovering the stage completely 
covered with Arcadian youths, scene-shifters, 
sylphs, and dandies. 

Queen’s Theatre, July 16.— Things go on 
somewhat more smoothly here than when I 
made my last report ; but still portions of land- 
scape remain in cottages, and fragments of 
drawing-rooms in forests, and the actors and 
actresses talk about their ’earts, call upon 
"eaven, &c. &e. 

King’s Theatre, July 17.—In one part of 
Tancredi no fewer than three scenes were suc- 
cessively lowered, one in front of another, and 
were then pulled up again, lowered again, and 
changed after the manner of the penny pictures 
in a peep-show. It must have been very pretty 
amusement for the scene-shifters, but was in- 
finitely annoying to the house. In Otello, 
Roderigo’s serenade iy the last scene was sung 
by Otello (Donzelli) himself! This is really 
unwarrantable. Desdemona had not time to 
die, nor Otello to kill himself, before the fall of 
the curtain, owing to the clumsiness.of Donzelli, 
who, in stabbing Mde. Devrient, so entangled 
the dagger with her hair, that they were 
obliged to stand fidgetting and fumbling till the 
curtain obscured them from sight. 




















SIGHTS OF LONDON. 


The British Gallery.—The collection, chiefly 
of old masters, but possessing some pictures by 
Sir Joshua and Bonington, and now exhibit- 
ing in the British Gallery, has been opened on 
the last two Monday evenings by tickets from 
the patrons and directors, and these superb 
paintings seen, under the light of gas, by 
numerous and elegant assemblies. The effect 
altogether is very fine, and the contrast between 
the stately and gorgeous forms on the portrait 
canvass, and the gay and beautiful living forms 
gazing upon them with admiration, tells a 
touching, but not unpleasing, tale of Time and 
his works and changes. There on the walls 
live still in mimic life the fair and noble of 
Holbein, and Titian, and Vandyke; and here, 
moving around—how different in costume, in 
look, and in character !—breathing subjects to 
employ the highest art of the Holbeins, Titians, 
and Vandykes of our age, should such be found 
with the mantle of genius descended upon 
them. The effect of the fictitious light is 
good upon some of the paintings; while others 
lose by it. The darker pieces, grave and solemn 
in colouring, are in the latter predicament ; 
while those of brighter hues flash out upon the 
vision. But we have already offered such 
remarks upon the Gallery as its school of trea- 
sures seemed to demand ; and we need now only 


add, that these evening lounges are most grati- 
fying and delightful. 

The Diorama. — One of our greatest annual 
treats is the opening of the Diorama. It isa 
gratification which we have just been enjoying. 
The pictures this year are, ‘‘ A View of Paris, 
from Montmartre,” painted by M. Daguerre, 
and ‘*‘ The Campo Santo of Pisa,’’ painted by 
M. Bouton. We cannot say that they are supe- 
rior to any of the works which have been here- 
tofore exhibited by those able artists, but they 
are equal to any; and were it not, perhaps, 
that the novelty of the effect is in some degree 
worn off, we are persuaded that they would 
excite as high a degree of public curiosity and 
interest as any of their predecessors. It is 
certainly judicious to contrast an out-of-door 
view with an interior. At-the same time, in 
the present, as in most former instances, we 
give the preference to the latter, which seems 
to be better calculated for the display of all the 
extraordinary and fascinating resources of the 
dioramic art, and for the attainment of that 
perfect deception which will not permit the 
spectator to persuade himself that he is gazing 
merely at a plane surface.* That ancient and 
once magnificent mausoleum, the Campo Santo 
of Pisa, is peculiarly suited to this purpose, in 
consequence of the opportunity which it affords 


of opposing deep gloom to sharp and splendid | 
tal af bas ‘ the inter-| were to investigate the principle of these Ba- 


alf-tints of! zaars, we might disapprove of them, as tending 


light, and of harmonising them 7 
mediate agency of reflections and 
every description. We must not be supposed, 
however, to underrate the View of Paris, which 
is beautifully executed, and to which the occa- 
sional breaking out of the sun gives great spirit 
and animation. 

Panorama of Milan. — What a delightful 
invention is a panorama! With a rapidity to 
which the utmost speed attainable by the assist- 
ance of steam-vessels and rail-roads is sloth, 
and without fatigue or expense, to be trans- 
ported. to distant regions, and placed amidst 
some of greatest wonders of nature and 
art! For instance, to be able in a moment to 
walk out of Leicester Square into Italy, and 
by ascending either one staircase or another, to 
find one’s-self in the heart of Florence or Milan! 
The lower circle of Mr. Burford’s panorama 
has lately been opened with a highly interest- 
ing representation of the last-named city, and 
of the country by which it is surrounded, 
painted by the proprietor from drawings taken 
by himself in 1830. Of course, the principal 
feature of the view is the magnificent and far- 
famed cathedral, the finest specimen of the 
pointed style of architecture in the world; 
built entirely of white marble, replete with 


elegance, richness, and variety, and finished | 


with an exquisite delicacy, rivalling that of the 
celebrated Taj Mahl, of the East. The difti- 
culties which Mr. Burford must have had to 
encounter in the perspective of this vast and 
complicated structure, can be appreciated only 
by a few: those difficulties, however, he has 
happily surmounted, and the effect is singu- 
larly splendid and impressive. The palaces, 
churches, and other public and private build- 
ings of Milan, are likewise admirably depicted, 
although they are all rendered comparativel 

unimportant by the stupendous edifice to whic 

we have adverted. ‘* Beyond, the eye ranges 
to an immense distance over the rich and 
fertile plains of Lombardy, Piedmont, and the 
Venetian States, luxuriant with every descrip- 
tion of rural beauty, intersected by rivers and 
lakes, and thickly studded with towns and vil- 











* From this remark we must, however, except the 
magical ‘* Village of Unterseen.” 
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lages, with their attendant gardens, groves, 
and vineyards ;— the northern horizon, from 
east to west, is bounded by the vast chain of 
the Alps, which form a magnificent semi-circle 
at from eighty to one hundred and twenty miles 
distance ; Monte Rosa, Monte Cenis, Monte 
St. Gothard, the Simplon, &c. covered with 
eternal snow, being conspicuous from their 
towering height ; towards the south the view 
is bounded by the Appennines, extending across 
the peninsula from the Mediterranean to the 
Adriatic; and on the south-west, the Pied. 
montese hills, in the neighbourhood of Turin, 
appear a faint purple line on the horizon, s0 
small as to be scarcely visible.” 


Vauxhall Bazaar.—On Monday the humane 
friends of the Institution for the cure of Deaf. 
ness, having been baffled in consequence of the 
wet weather in their preceding attempt to 
realise a sum for the benefit of this charity, by 
the sale of fancy articles and toys in the Re. 
gent’s Park, made a second and more successful 
effort in Vauxhall Gardens. During the day 
there was rather a stirring sale of trifles by the 
fair and lively stall-keepers who undertook 
this benevolent design; and the gratification 
of purchasing a pincushion from a duchess, or 
a Grimaldi from a countess, was not diminished 
by the idea that the price would be applied to 
the relief of a fellow-creature. Perhaps, if we 


to supply a market which should be left to 
remunerate the labours of the ingenious and 
industrious poor; but, at least on the present 
occasion, we will not examine the question 
too minutely—for the purpose was excellent, 
and the means pleasing.* In the evening there 
were illuminations and fireworks; and through- 
out the whole time, more than twelve hours, 
thanks to a dry Saint Swithin, the weather 
Was most propitious. 








VARIETIES. 


The Fraxinella.—It is well known that when 
the fraxinella is approached at night with a 
candle, it darts forth little flashes of light. 
This has been usually attributed to the exist- 
ence of an ethereal vapour, which surrounds 
this plant at the time of its flowering. M. Biot 
has shewn the fallacy of such an opinion, and 
has proved that the phenomenon is the result 
of essential and inflammable oil, contained in 
small vessels at the extremities of the branches, 
which vessels burst on the approach of any 
inflamed body, setting at liberty the essential 
oil, as that contained in orange-peel is set 
at liberty by pressure. . 

Ouvarovite.—Such is the name given to 4 
new kind of precious stone, said to have been 
found in Russia; in its texture resembling 
granite, but of an emerald green in colour. 

Gialo Antico. — Another mineral treasure 
has, it is stated, been discovered in the R. Em- 
pire. It consists of rich quarries of reddish 
yellow marble, veined with white, equal to the 
gialo antico of Lacedemonia. The site is about 
twenty wersts from Simpheropol, in Tauris. 

Washington Irving. —His countrymen are 
féte-ing their distinguished contemporary at 
New York. Itis, we hear, his intention to make 
an extensive tour through the United States and 
our North American provinces ; of which we 


jously employ deserving parties to 1 
various articles for a or objection will ar Seth = 
ground, and the reverse become the argument.—E4, 


may, we trust, look for an account worthy 0 
his candour and distinguished abilities. 


* If, however, the lady promoters of these Fairs a 


o manufacture the 
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Sir Walter Scott.— We hear, with much 
gratification, that Sir Walter Scott has reached 
his home at Abbotsford in safety. ‘When 
wheeled into his favourite room, the library, 
he revived more obviously than those who love 
him had ever hoped to witness. Come what 
will, it is consolatory to think that our illus- 
trious countryman is where it is most fit he 
should be ; and neither on “ a foreign strand,” 
nor in a London caravanserai. 

Every Man’s Paper.— Another threepenny 
No. I!!! Well, let them come. It calls a 
certain great association a ‘ Society for the 
Diffusion of Useless Knowledge,”’ and proposes 
to supply the desideratum it leaves unoccupied. 
The selection of matter is good; and the re- 
views, criticisms, &c. fair and reputable both 
to the honesty and talents of the writers. 

The Original.—Our contemporary has pub- 
lished a very amusing pleasantry in its adver- 
tisement, where it gives a double-column list 
of its eminent contributors — all fictitious and 
ludicrous names, but quite as efficient as those 
so puffingly paraded by publishers, whose works 
are not supported by intrinsic merit. We ob- 
serve in some of these cases, Heaven bless the 
mark! the “ distinguished individuals” thus 
shewn up, have been anxiously denying their 
association with the other mighty unknowns ! 

Conspectus of Butterflies.—We had intended 
a brief notice of this volume, by Mr. Rennie, 
in this No. ; but we perceive that an injunction 
has been moved against it by Mr. Stevens, on 
the ground of piracy. Mr. S.’s work costs a 
guinea and a half; the piracy (if it be so) 
7s. 6d.;eand both seem to us to be too dear, 
according to present prices. 

The Ladye Chapel.—The Bazaar at the Surry 
Zoological Gardens netted 420/. for the restora- 
tion of this ancient structure; upon which Mr. 
Gwilt, the architect, has commenced his labours. 
Out of this matter has arisen a suggestion well 
deserving of being carried into effect, namely, 
the formation of a Society to protect all deserv- 
ing national institutions, remains of antiquity, 
{ from falling into decay or being destroyed. 

Ve promise such our most zealous support. 

Results of Cholera.—In 1831, the burials in 
the six metropolitan parishes on the south side 
of the river, from June 16 to July 13, amounted 
to 214; and during the same period this year, 
to 346, being an increase of 132. The general 
oficial report of July 18 shews an increase of 
frightful magnitude, namely, new cases in 
England and Scotland 620, deaths 188, reco- 
vered 270, remaining 1265; in Ireland, new 
cases 462, deaths 169, recoveries 301:—a thou- 
sand and eighty-two attacks of the disease in 
twenty-four hours, and three hundred and fifty- 
seven of them fatal. July 19, the report of 
cholera in England and Scotland, new 467, 
deaths 178, recovered 277 ; Ireland, new 655, 
deaths 254, recovered 428 = 1122 new cases, 
and 432 deaths. In Paris, on Wednesday the 
18th, 170 died.* We ought to remark, that 
the heat of the weather has since moderated. 

North London Literary and Scientific Insti- 
tution. The thirst 
= to this establishment in Clerkenwell (see 
“ormer Lit. Gazettes); and on Thursday even- 
ing, last week, the giving of lectures commenced 


Ks ie have just heard, and mention it with sincere 
pia t, that Mrs. Ridgway, the wife of the very respect- 
pooh kseller and publisher in Piccadilly, has fallen a 
many li to this malady, after a few hours’ illness. By the 

ay ey and political men of ali ranks who have 

at Mis Rng in the habit of making their pleasant lounge 
tec agway 8, os event will be much lamented ; for 
and superior intelligence, the pleasant 
wenn Nea — sspentions of Mrs. Ridgwa P caused 
friend, 23, J, Y “Re Whole circle in the light of a 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
| F.H.N. of Cambridge, if he would write verses to 
| Emma, ought in justice to us to have 
as we cannot see that either the lady or t! 
htpence of our money. 

e have a sufficiently ye opinion of P. O.; but as he 
has a much higher one of himself, we heg to close our 
correspondence. 


we the postage, 
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: A ‘Grecian’ A 
of operators in the arts and sciences to every 
had sprung many of our most valuable dis- | rmuseday. 91 
engine. The auditory was numerous and re- | Money 2. 23 
y ++ 26 
° Ries ind N. 
much time to the study of the organisation of l'on 
fallen -625 of an inch. 
which has long been known, they have in the 
Friday ---- 29 | eove 
to think that the secretions of the lachrymal 
enter the mouth, and assist in communicating | 
ing, asteam-coach,out on anexperimental airing, 
ing, but absolutely knocked in the side of a 
killed or wounded. 
is the Elburka. The Colombine, a sailing! , Mimenton. 37’ 39” N 
Aimospheric Phenomenon.—The Northern 
the distance of thirteen wersts from Wotoko- poet are worth 
depth of about two inches, and to the extent of 
id Vinegar” has lost, if ever he possessed, acidity, 


by an address from a no less distinguished man mons, 12s. 6d. bds.—Introduction aux Annuaires, &c, de 
than Mr. Babbage, who invited the attention Grecia Antiquities, 12me, 4s. 6d, cloth. ne 
odd or new appearance which might occur to 
them ;—from the notice of apparent accidents 
coveries. Mr. Partington followed, and de- Friday ---. 22 
livered a clear and able lecture on the steam. Saturday -- 23 
bl Tuesday «26 
spectable. | Tu 
ednesda: 
Serpents. M. Duvernoy, who has devoted woe 4 n! W. 
Rain fell on the 2ist, 22d, and 25th—the other four 
venomous serpents, has ascertained that, besides | days generally clear. 
the venomous teeth in front, the existence of | 
June. | Thei 
hinder part of the jaw longer and stronger | piyreday-- = 
teeth, of as great malignity. He is also inclined  Seturday ‘ 
glands in some descriptions wf venomous ser- oie 
pents, do not go ta moisten the eyeballs, but 
saliva to the food. 
New Battering-Ram.— On Tuesday morn- 
made a wrong turn in the Harrow Road, and 
not only forced its way through a garden rail- 
dwelling-house, and almost smothered the asto- 
nished inmates. Fortunately there were none 
African Expedition. The name of the times 
smaller steam-vessel engaged in this expedition, Rain fallen, -05 of an inch. 
vessel of 170 tons, also goes out to the mouth Longitude -... 0 3 51 W. of Greenwich. 
of the river. 
Bee contains the following report from Mos. 
cow :—‘* In the month of March this year, at 
lamsk (100 wersts from Moscow), the fields in 
the vicinity of the village of Kurjanowa, to the | 
80 or 100 square toises, were covered withasub-|  “ 
stance which fell from the air in the form of snow, i Pesce 7 sagen received No. V. of this 


but of a yellowish colour. ‘At fitst sight it very greed nee and notice the explanation it 
H ; contains res ing our remark on e questionabie rig 
sang to —— of flocks, —— felt almost of appropriating the productions published in other works. 
ike cotton ; but after being kept some time in We readily de to our contemporary that in many 
a glass, it dissolved, perhaps by the mixture of —— ae be pork ho yt pony 
. e Story-Teller seems honou 
the aqueous parts of the snow along with system into practice with fairness and discretion; but 
which it had been gathered up, into a kind of still there are also many cases where the selection and 
i i . republication of the gems belonging to others is a rea 
oe oy = lour be ——s - o. and substantial injury. Few periodicals have been plun- 
ticity of Indian rubber, and a smell of boi dered in this wey more than the Literary Gazette; and it 
oil and wax. In its primitive state, this sub- is curious enough that, by an accident we are sure, in this 
stance when brought near to the fire kindled, | Y¢TY No. of the Story-Teller there is a beautiful little 
and burned with a flame like that of spirit-of- us without an acknowledgment. Having said thus 
wine: in its resinous form, it begins to boil ‘alning tt hay! = =. — Le. ther a, 
* . iL : e medal ’ acco > 
and crackle on the fire like resin, but does not is not so good as that of Scctt, which we formerly men- 
Dr. Laribba.—An individual of this name | Contam Hastots aunt Bae aaa 
° e ° . ° ° | ’ ’ . 
died at Lima in February, leaving behind him _ sir,—observing in a recent Literary Gazette the follow- 
thirty MS. volumes on general geography. ing paragraph relating to the Zoological Society—‘‘ On 
ar reereeentrcsons in the ens—a circumstance of rare occur- 
| Fence, there being only another instance (in Holland, we 
| believe) of these birds producing eggs in Europe;”—I 
[ Lit. Ganette Weekly Advertisement, No. XXIX. July $1, 1839.) to observe, that a curassow in the ——— of “| 
Elements of Materia Medica, by A. T. Thomson, M.D. ee oe 
’ ; H ; ; s, having commenced laying while in compan 
A Collection of the Exercises which have obtained fB8* 20" pied (now dead), whic bss has continue up ~ 
’ ' the present time, having laid two eggs within the last few 
viet ty baw yo ga and Chassster of Chastes the jdays. One of her eggs E deposited in the museum of the 
A new edition of an Introdugtion to Botany, by Bancks, 
F.L.S. with improvements. © 








pom, «The Monks of Old,” by G. P. R. James, taken 
rom 

kindle.—(St. Petersburgh, 27th May.) tioned. 

| the table was placed an egg of the curassow, which was 
dropped in t 
LITERARY NOVELTIES. 
| gentleman in the Gun Wharf of this place = 
wi 
izes in Charter House, from 1814 to 1832. 

' Philosophical Society of this tows, another is in my pos- 
ts. | am aot the ae. - the bird -_ himself —— 
i ‘ ; of them. object in addressing you is to correct an 
John Lindley . Esq pe Toe oe Teetintio, ty error; and while upon this subject, it may not be irrele- 
ene | vant to state, that during the present summer a lace-back 
LIST OF NEW BOOKS. | paroquet, the property of a gentleman of the same place, 


which has been many years caged, has dropped several 
James’s History of Charle e, Bvo. 16s. bds.—De | eggs, one of which is deposited in the museum of thesame 
Grey, a Poem, 8vo. 5s. cloth.—Thackrah on Health and 


Institution.—I am, sir, &c. Geo. VoLLon, 
Longevity, 8vo. 7s. 6d. bds.—The Heidenmauer, by the | Preserver of Specimens to the Institution. 
Author of the ‘* Spy,” 3 vols. post 8vo. lJ. lls. 6d. bds.—| Erratum.—In our last No., p. 441, col. 3, Review of 
Skinner’s Excursions in India, 2 vols. 8vo. li. 4s. bds.— | ‘* the Visit,” line 9, for ‘* rushes,” read ‘* rustics.” 
Gilly’s Memoir of Felix Neff, 8vo. 8s. 6d. bds.—Wayland’s | 
Sermons, 8vo. 10s. 6d. bds.—Biblical Cabinet Atlas, plain, 
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184. cloth; coloured, 21s. cloth.-Ainger’s Par Ser- | communication.—Ea. 





THE LITERARY GAZETTE, AND 


ADVERTISEMENTS, 
Connected with Literature and the Arts. 


RITIS SH INSTITUTION, PALL 
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Preservation of Crosby Hi 
T a MEETING held at the City of Lo London 
Tavern, to take into consideration the 
adopted for ro 
London, W. ard, 
in the A rons 
as Resolved unanimously— 

Wires Thee it is highly expedient to 2 rrecabie from ‘destruction 
that rare and b t oO 
the Atteeath century, known as Crosby Hall, in the City of 
London 

Second—That subscriptions be opened for the purpose of de- 
freqing the expense of the necessary repairs. 

hird—That a Committee be formed, with full a to 

into effect the necessary arrangements; to apply the Funds 

po the restoration of the Fabric, and to a4 oe e ) Building 

to such public object as the C 

a Fourth—Phat th the Members of the Committee and the Tréa- 





eserving and restoring ey LS, in the ¢ City 
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to receive subscriptions. 
“rink rat Octavius Wigram, » be requested to act as 
reasu' 


OYAL SOCIETY.—The Council of she 
aeTson ti ths Bunjects of the Selenide Works te the 
ofthe che P ‘wilt 


of which, to Subscribers, be, 
in 8vo. 108.; in éto. i. Council Pot blishing the 
Abstracts of the Papers read at the Evening Meetings of the Bo- 
+ from the and w have been printed 
in the apm oy cal Transactions. The price of this work to 
Subscribers will also be, in Sve. 10s.; on large = ll. printed 
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A ber re intending to subscribe are a to intera = 
the assistant. ‘Ph it is their wish to 
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resent month. The Subscription is not limited to Fellows ‘of the 
set. 


IDODENDRON.—Mr. Burgess be 
inform his Friends and the Subscribers to the Eid a 
dron, that No. 1X., which completes the Work, is no a rors 
and may be had — Artist, or at J. Dickinson’s, ntseller, 
114, New Bond 8: 
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ated upon paper. “4 admirably adapted to 
the capacity of the Tyro in the Art, and the latter Numbers 
a seamen which well deserve the Proficient’s attention. 
jobbs and Co., 194, Fleet Street, and 13, Soho Square ; 
ont ait it Hookseliers in the United Kingdom. 
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ECHANICAL PERSPECTIVE ; 


or, 
ion of a Pocket Instrumen 


the Author of the * 


&e. 
Just abinsbed by b Colbure, and Ri, 
P ones ea, Bentley, 
In 8 vols. post _ 


HE HEIDENMAUER; 
Benedictines. 
COOPER, 


Author oft “ _— &c. &c. 


or, the 


Excursions in India. By Capt. Thos. Skin. 
ner, 8ist Regiment. Comprising a Walk over the Himalaya 
Mountains, to ¥ Sources of the Jumna and the Ganges. 2 vois, 

“ Wherein of antres vast, and deserts idle, 
Rough quarries, Chee oan and hills, whose heads touch heaven, 
It was my hint to speak. . 


Fortune-Huntin Ps “Tale of Modern Life, 
By the Author of “ First se 8 vols. 


Private 
vente vat a, Correrpondee of a Woman of 


Dramatic Stories. 3 vole 
The Highland Smugglers 
Esq. Author of the * Kuzzilbash,” &c. 
vil. 


enry Masterton ; or, the Young Cavalier. 
By > Author of * santas a8 8 vols. 


By J. B. Fraser, 


8 vols. 


Froiseart and his Times. By the late Barry 


St. Leger. 3 4 
“It isa pe aeesten to literature to render the animated and 





igel t for S 
Nature, and ae By Pn for RONAgDS, in Perepect ve 7 Ground 


Plans, &c. — _—— 
Sold by R. . Hunters = Pants 's Churchyard Segue, 
rohi tectural L ibrary, Holborn, &c. 
The Instruments enhae are sold 
Holzapffel, 64, Charin 
They differ essentially from 


Esq. 


tA Carey, 181, Strand; 
Mey Lucida. 





Just published, 
ANKS of th LOIRE. 


By LOUIS PAREZ, Brighton. 


a of Froissart (whose writings may truly be 
of History) familiar to the public 


pi q 


generally.” Globe. 
ust ready, 


ends of the R ine and Low Countries. 
uthor of “ a and ttc &c. 8 vols. 
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‘HE ‘FIFTH VOLUME of FRASER’S 

MAGAZINE is now completed, and may be had (by order) 

of all Booksellers, Stationers, and Newsmen, price 16s. 6d. neatly 

peioe tbe. green cloth and lettered ; or if ares rred in Nambers, 
ice 








gers—Chateau de Blois—and Ch 
ter-press of T: | and Antiq 
Folio, price to St ib 108.5 128. ; 

1 male Proofs, rd 


andi 

« There are few rivers in Europe the waste of which furnish 
finer or more frequent subjects for the cll than ire. 
We hope that the present effort to introduce this aan and beau- 
tifal scenery to the English amateur will meet with the success 
They are drawn with much firmness and precision, 
and the lithographic en also does Mr. Parez great credit.” 

—Literary — May 12th, 1838. 
“ The first No. of a new an by Mr. Louis Parez, M.S.A. 
—r The views admit & plessia extent of scene, while 
“and hi notices add 


the charm of li ofart. There are four 
views in the eos? Nov “Chambord is truly splendid.”—Athe- 
naum, May 19th, 18332. 
Ackermann, Strand; and the Author, 6, eee A Square, 
Brighton: by whom aeansnneaimneens received. 


Part I. containing Four 1 Chambord. With Deseript <7. 
: P 

















ANDSCAPE ILLUSTRATIONS to the 
Prose and Poetical by of Sir Walter Scott, Bart. ; 
with Portraits of the principal Fem 





. G. Barret 
al 4 Harding. 
Stirling Castle. secsceeecesecees Ge F. Robsons 


The flatteri 


lover of the fine wk 

To give an additional interest to the Work, it is their in- 
poomey to add to each Number a beautifull i a Portrait of 

ne of the principal Female Characters of Poems; 

2 short Description will also mocemmen’, sock Plate. 

A Part will appear once a fortni W t; and new Plates are in pre- 
paration, to include the ages ‘Orks of Sir Walter Scott. 
‘or the of the previous edition, 
Proof Impressions of the cates royal 8vo., price ls.; or on 
India paper, royal 4to., price 1s. 6d. eac’ oh, may be had: they will 
| also be done up in Parts, each containing four Portraits, price 





The few remaining copies oe hee early impressions of the Land- 
scapes may still be had, in pegs Parts, India proofs, royal 4to., 
price 7s.; or royal 8vo, 

pondon : Chapman and aul, “128, “Strand; nse Boys, and 
Graves, Pall Mall; James Fraser, 215, Regent 8 treet. 





BOOKS PUBLISHED THIS DAY. 
Price 6d. 
N the PURSUIT of KNOWLEDGE; an 


Address delivered before the Law Society in the Uni- 
versity of London, at the commencement of the Session. 
By DAVID WIRE. 
Second 


edition 
* All those yer meat desirous of being instructed in the dig- 
fied sciences of oe would do well to glance 
first at this Work. ‘which tae he advantage of being clear and 
brief.”— Atheneum. 


“ A production —— does great credit to the author's talents 


and scholarshi 
Priated for cha Taylor, or, Bookseller and Publisher te the Uni- 


versity, Upper Gower 





Standard Novels, Vol. XVIT. 
Complete in 1 vol. neatly bound and ey yn ae” 
a new Introduction by the Author, 


H E PRAIRIE 


By COOPER. 
Henry Colburn and Richard Bentley, New ae Street. 


Of whom may be had, by the same Auth 
Each “yy in 1 vol. neatly ‘bound and iilustrated, price 6s. 


The Spy, a Tale of the Neutral Ground. 
The Pilot, a Tale of the Sea. 
wn Last of the Mohicans, a Tale of Ame- 


The Pioneers; or, the Sources of the Sus- 
quehanna. 
And on the Ist of August, 


The Pastor’s Fire-Side. By Miss Jane 
Porter. 





ISTORY of the WAR of the SUCCES. 
SION in SPAIN. 
By LORD MAHON. 
John Murray, Albemarle Street. 





extra boards, embellished with an 
containing a distant View of Ewood 


Hail, near Halifax, 
EFLECTIONS and ADMONITORY 
HINTS of the PRINCIPAL of a SEMINARY, on 
7 | retiring from the oes Ano station. 
HN FAWCE 
London : Simpkin at} Marshall, and Westley and Davis, Sta- 
tioners’ Hall Court: n Heaton, Leeds; J. Hartley, Halifax; 
Ww. ‘Moore, Huddersfield ; J. Stanfield, Bradford; W. Ellerby, 
Manchester; and all Booksellers. 


Price $e. bow foolscap Svo. 
a sao ‘ontispiece, 





2mo. pric . 
MANUAL’ of GRECIAN ANTIQUI- 
TIES; being a Compendious Account of the Manners 
and Customs of the Ancient Greeks, with an Appentiz os the 
Greek Coinage and Currency. Compiled for the use of Schools 
and Private Students. 
By G. H. SMITH, 
Teacher of the Classics. 
John B ‘Priestley, Govent ( Garden. 


DVICE to a YOUNG MAN upon first 


going to OXFORD, in Ten Letters, from an Uncle to 


his Nephew. 
oe: By the Rev. EDWARD BERENS, M.A. 
Printed for J., Govand Fr Rivington, St. Paul's Churchyard, 
inted for J., G., and F. Rivington, aul’s 
and Waterloo Place, Pail Mall; and J. H. Parker, Oxford. 





[Peru on tee er CIENCY of 
Mtuence of Christianity; delivered in got gas Shree a 
Rome, during the Sundays of A 830, and of Lent of 1831. 


Adven 
~ ‘BURGESS, C aplain. 
Printed for J., Os and F. Ri 


ngeets Ei Peat ‘Charchyard, 
Waterloo Fine, all Mell 





JOURNAL OF THE BELLES LETTRES. | 


In 12mo. price 4s. in cloth boards, 
ATURAL HISTORY jof RELIGION ; 
Armed st Infideli a Reli 
N° or, Youd infer f TaYLow, et 
Curate of Hart, in the County of Durh 
#,# This very impatient and original Work 
Bight Chapters, under the followin, 
Creation—The Human Soul—Man @ 
then 


alien Creature—The Hea- 


jan re 
oeiaialeg difficult passages of Scripture. The book, indeed, 
with original views of the Sacred Volume. 
London: Printed for Baldwin and Cradock. 


ro New edition, in Ato. price 31. 3s. 
URNET’S PRACTICAL HINTS on 
PAINTING. Illustrated by nearly One Hundred Etch- 
ings from celebrated Pictures of the Italian, Flemish, and Dutch 


ls. 
“The library of no lover of the fine arts can henceforward be 
considered complete without Mr. Burnet’s work.” — Literary 


Gazette. ee 
nk) The Parts may be had separately, viz. On Composition, 
\ss.; on Light and Shade, 18s.; on Colour, ll. 118. 6d. 


A few Copies remain of the large paper, with India Proofs | Ancient Histor 
ofthe Plates, and a Portrait of the Author. French boards and | 4 7 





lettered, 6. 6s. 
Honard’s Greek and Latin Works. 
In 12mo. price Is. 6d. bound, 
ELECT LATIN PHRASES, taken from 
the best Authors. 
By NATHANIEL HOWARD. 


Printed for James Carpenter and Son, Old Bond Street. 
By the same Author, 
: * , * 
Series of Latin Exercises, adapted to the 
Rules in Syntax, particularly in the Eton Grammar. 1%mo. 


6d. 
Key to the same, 12mo. 2s. 6d. bound. 
Introductor 
Clarke, Ellis, and 1 
Vocabulary, English and Greek, pipes 
syttematically, to advance the Learner in Scientific as well as 
Verbal Knowledge. 18mo. new edition, 34. bound. 


urner. 12mo. new edition, 2s. 6d. bound. 


Introductory Greek Exercises to those of 


dilson, Dunbar, and others. 12mo. 24 edition, 5s. 6d. bound. 


London Vocabulary, Latin and English, 


le. 6d. 
London: Longman, Rees, Orme, Brown, Green, and Co. 


New School- Books, Greek and Latin. 
RAXIS on the LATIN PREPOSI.- 
TIONS; being an Attempt to illustrate their Origin, 
Signification, &c. 
By SAMUEL BUTLER, D.D. 
Head Master of Shrewsbury School. 
8vo. 4th edition, 6s. 6d. boards; 7s. 6d. bound. 
Key to the same. 8vo. 6s. boards. 


Delectus Sententiarum Gracarum ad usum 
Tironum accommodatus, cum Notulis et Lexico. On the Plan 
of Valpy’s Latin Delectus. | 9th edition, 4s. ae 

Greek Exercises in Syntax, Ellipsis, Dialects, 
Prosody, and Metaphrases, adapted to the Grammars of Eton, 
Wettenhall, Moore, Bell, and Holmes. With a concise but com- 
— Syntax. By the Rev. W. Neilson; D.D. &c. S8vo. 5s. 

$ with the Key, 8s.; the Key separately, 

Latin Prosody made Easy. By 
LL.D. 12mo. 3d edition enlarged, 7s. boards. . i. 

Terminationes et Exempla Declinationum et 
Conjugationum, itemque Propria que maribus, Que Genus, et 
As in presenti, Englished and Explained for the Use of Young 
Grammarians, By Charles Hoole, MA. wised by T. Sandon, 
ofthe Grammar School, Linceln. 14. 6d. 

Exercises to the Accidence and Grammar ; 
or, an Exemplification of the several 
the principal Rules of Construction. 
New edition, 3s. bound. 

Student’s Manual; being an Etymological 
and Esplanatory Vocabulary of Words derived from the Greek. 
ByR.H. Black, LL.D. 4th edition, ¢. Gde boards. 

Etymological and Explanatory Dictionary 
of Words derived from the Latin. By R. H. Black, LL.D. 2d 

it. 5s. 6d. boards. 


Progressive Exercises, adapted to the Eton 
Accidence. By the Rev. James Winfield. 6th edition, 28. 6d. 
don: Longman, Rees, Orme, Brown, Green, and Co. 


3s. 
John Carey, 


By W. Turner, M.A. 





I _ Major Renneli’s Works. 
in 2 vols. 8vo. price 1/. 4s. boards, (or with an Atlas of Maps, 


price 2/. 14s ) 
TREATISE on the COMPARATIVE 
GEOGRAPHY of WESTERN ASIA. 
Fel By the late MAJOR JAMES RENNELL, 
~ wd of the Royal Societies of London and Edinburgh; Mem- 
es the Royal Institute of Paris, and of the Imperial Academy 
St. Petersburgh; and Fellow of the Royal Bociety of Gét- 


ated for J., G., and F. Rivington, St. Paul 
and Waterloo Place, Pall Mall 
LT Of whom may be had, by the same Author, 
ws he Geographical System of Herodotus 
yo wong and explained by a Comparison with those of other 
trom the Aur ee Geography. new edition, oe 
; 's Trevis: ‘opy, and containing the original 

“. i, In 2 vols. O00. price ll. 8s. boards. eee 
Illustrations (chiefly Geographical) of the 

o the the Expedition of Cyrus from Sardis to Babylonia, and 
tends aoa kas the Ten Thousand Greeks from thence to Trebi- 
Iie ydia. With an Appendix and Three Maps. 4to. 


& Observations on the Topography of the 
¥, and on the principal Ob ii 
ecribed or alluded to inthe ii ad. vith a Map, to. 70. de - 


’s Churchyard, 


am. 
is divided into 
heads:—The Deity—The 


‘orld—The Pian of Redemption—The Personal History of 
Jesus Christ—Redemption. Its arguments will be most useful to 
aders, and they will greatly assist the young divine 


Latin Exercises to those of 


Moods and Tenses, and of 


A 2a 





In 18mo. the 2d editien, and 
: price 5s. boards, 
GREEK and ENGLISH MANUAL 


LEXICON to the NEW TESTAMENT, with Exam- 
ples of the Irregular Inflections, &c. 


bly enlarged, 


y J. H. BASS. 

London: Printed for Baldwin and Cradock, Paternoster Row. 

In presenting a new edition of this little Manual to the public, 
the author has been induced to submit the whole to a strict revi- 
sion, to correct many errors, and to amp!ify and extend the defi- 
nitions of all important words. The quantity of new matter, 
indeed, which has been thus incorporated, may almost entitle the 
present edition to be regarded as a new work. 


The attention of the Heads of Schools and Tutors is invited 
to the following List of the improved Series of 
INNOCK’S CATECHISMS of the ARTS 
and SCIENCES, Nine-pence each. They are embel- 
lished with Frontispieces (engraved on Steel), Portraits, Maps, 
and Woodcuts. 
Agriculture 
Algebra, 2 Parts 
| Anatom. 
| Ancient Geography 


{ties 

Moral and Social Du- 

Music 

Mythology 

|Natural History 

|Natural Philosophy 

|Natural Theology 

|Navigation 

| Painting in Oil 

| Perspective 

| Pneumatics 

| Poetr: 

|Religion 

Religious Denomina- 
tions 

| Rhetoric 





Evidences of Christi-, Morality 


anit 
| First Catechism 
| French Grammar 
General Knowledge 


hi 





| J 
| Arithmetic |Geology 
| Astronomy |Geometry 
| Bible and Gospel His- German Grammar 
| _ tor! Greek Grammar 
| Botany |Hebrew Grammar 
British Biography | Heraldry 
Do. Geography, viz.— History of England 
Pe. 1. England and History of Scotland 
Wales History of Ireland 
2. Ireland |History of France 
8. Scotland |History of Rome Sacred Geography 
4. Colonies in History of Greece \Scripture History 
Europeand History of America, Spanish Grammar 
America arts | Trade and Commerce 
5. Colonies in History of the Jews Universal History 
Africa,Asia, Horticulture \Use of the Globes, 2 
| Hydrodynamics | Parts, Terrestrial 
Italian Grammar | and Celestial 
| Land Surveying Zoology— 
Latin Grammar Part 1. Mammalia 
Logic 2. Bi 
|Mechanics 


c. 
Chemistry 
Christian Religion 
sere! 
Classical Biography 
Conchology 
Drawing icine 

Electricity | Mental Philosophy 

English Grammar | Mineralogy . Crustacea,&c. 
English Law Modern History 7. Mollusca 


These Catechisms are intended to form the basis of every branch 
| of useful knowledge, and are of themselves, in fact, “an Epitome 
of the Arts and Sciences.” The style in which they are written 
is at once clear and simple, conveying instruction to the youthful 

mind in a manner unattainable by the use of more elaborate and 
comprehensive works. In short, while they fix on the mind the 
leading facts in history, and the fundamental principles of sci- 
ence, the memory is relieved from the burden of retaining a mass 
of minutia with which larger books necessarily abound. 

The following may be had, with an me creme Map to each, 
le. :—Modern Geogexphy, Bible History, History of Eng'and. 

For the use of young persons studying French, the History of 
England, Geography, and Bible History, are transiated into that 
language, ls. each. 

The Botany, with coloured Figures of the Twenty-four Lin- 
naan Orders, Is. 


Whittaker, Treacher, and Co. Ave Maria Lane. 
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} 18th edition, » le. 6d. bound, 
|THE Rev. J. DUNCAN’S ENGLISH 
EXPOSITOR, or an es aye ref Spelling-Book ; con- 
taining an Alphabetical Collection of all the most useful and 
elegant Words in the English Language, divided into Syllables 
and properly Accented; together with a short and easy Definition 
of each Word, accompanied with Initial Letters, denoting the 
different Parts of Speech to which each Word is appropriated. 
To which are added, several Useful Tables. The whole divided 
into Short and Basy Lessons, calculated for Teaching in Classes. 

Printed for Whittaker, Treacher, and Co. Ave Maria Lane. 
| New editions of the following are published :— 

Pinnock’s Child’s First Book, or an Easy 
Key to Reading; consisting of Monosyllables only, arranged in 
| such a way as to give the correct Sounds of the Vowels in their 
various situations, thus laying the foundation for Spelling and 
| Reading on unerring principles. 
| 2. The Mentorian Primer, or Pinnock’s 
| Second Book for Children at an Early Age; in which consider- 
| able pains have been taken to adapt it to their capacities. 6d. 
3. Pinnock’s Explanatory English Spelling- 
Book ; comprising numerous Spelling and Reading Lessons, pro- 
ressively arranged, and classed according to the capacity of the 
} earner; a short Catechism on the Arts and Sciences, and the 
| fundamental principles of English Grammar, the Church Cate- 
| chism, Dr. Watts’ Catechism, &c. 18mo. 14. 6d. bound. 

4. Pinnock’s First Spelling-Book for Children, 
containing a Selection of Spelling Lessons only, in natural and 
appropriate d ; intended as an introd y assistant to 
** Duncan's English Expositor.” 18mo. 1s. bound. 

5. The @hild’s First Meaning-Book, on a 
Plan erg | new; containing, first, Words of One Syllable, the 
Meanings of which are well explained by Words of One Syllable 
also; and, second, Words of One Syllable, which are sufficiently 
explained by easy Words of Two Syllables. 1s. 





Iljustrated with several Engravings, 5s. bound and lettered, 
I , 
LITERARY and SCIENTIFIC 
CLASS-BOOK. 
By the Rev. J. PLATTS. 
2d edition, improved. 

This work contains popular descriptions of the most interesting 
and useful objects of science, written in plain and familiar lan- 
guage. The design of the compiler has been to collect a series of 
reading lessons which should combine both information and 
amusement, and which should awaken the attention of youth to 
the study of the natural sciences, by the details of such facts as 
are most likely to arrest attention and stimulate inquiry. The 
lessons in the end of the volume consist of a series of reflections 
on the works of the creation, collected from the best modern 
writers; the sublime truths of natural theology being thus appro- 
priately subjoined to the d ip of the universe, lead the 
youthful mind, by an easy process, from the contemplation of the 
material world to reverence and admiration of the all-wise and 
all-powerfu! Author of its existence. . 

Printed for Whittaker, Treacher, and Co. Ave Maria Lane. 


Iso, new editions of 
Pinnock’s Juvenile Reader, 1s. 6d. 
Explanatory English Reader, 4s. 6d. 
Introduction to English Reader, 3s. 
History of the Bible, 3s. 
| Children’s Preceptor, 2s. 
| Duncan’s English Expositor, 1s. 6d. 











Price 6s. ‘ 
~ 
HE TWENTY-EIGHTH PART of the 
ENCYCLOPEDIA BRITANNICA, containing Bri- 
tain, Buenos Ayres, Building, &c. 

Adam Black, Edinburgh; Simpkin and Marshall; Whittaker, 
Preacher, and Co.; Hamilton, Adams, and Co.; and Jennings 

and Chaplin, London; and John Cumming, Dublin. 





Histories for Schoole. 
Published by Whittaker, Treacher, and Co. Ave Maria Lane. 





In 12mo. the 22d edition, 6s. bound and lettered, 
PINNOCK’S Improved Edition of GOLD- 
SMITH’S HISTORY of ENGLAND, with a Dic- 

tionary, Biographical, Hi ical, &c.; explaining every diffi- 
a fixing the proper sound and meaning of the Words, and 
rendering every part easy to be understood; with a Continuation 
of the History, from the Peace of Amiens up to the Year 183!. 
'o which are atided, several new Chapters, copious Notes 
logical Tables of the Sovereigns of England; with Portraits of 
all the Sovereigns and the Junior Branches of the present Reyal 


Family, and coloured Map, repereert f the Ancient and Modern 
Divisions, &c. and many other valuable improvements. 


2. Pinnock’s Edition of Goldsmith’s History 
of Greece, on the Plan of the “ History of Eng'and,” with Maps 
and Frontispiece. In 12mo. 5s. 6d. bound and lettered. 

3. Pinnock’s Edition of Goldsmith’s History 
_ ee with Maps and Plates. In 12mo. 5s. 6d. bound and 
lettered. 


: 7 

4. The History of France and Normandy, 
from the Accession of Clovis to the Battle of Waterloo, by W. C. 
Taylor, A.M. In 12mo. with a Map, 6s. bound and lettered. 

7 . . ° 

5. The Historical Miscellany. By W. C. 
Taylor, of Trinity College, Dublin. In 12mo. 4s. 6d. bound and 
lettered. 

« This is an instructive volume for the youthful student, in- 
tended as a Supplemént to Pinmeek’s Grecian, Roman, and En- 
glish Histories. The first half of the volume is occupied with 
the primeval and classical periods, in which the author has par- 
ticularly directed his attention to those branches of history on 
which school-books are frequently deficient, although directly 
illustrative of the general course of study. 
may be instanced, the histories of the Persians and Carthagi- 
nians, the antagonists and rivals of Greece and Rome. In the 
modern division especial attention is paid to the feudal system 
and the crusades, and afterwards to the English empire in India, 
and British commerce in general. Then follows a series of 
British biography, and, in conclusion, a view of the British con- 
stitution. Prefixed to the volume is a union map, exhibiting, in 
one sheet, the ancient divisions of the world in red, and the mo- 
dern in black—an ingenious and very useful plan.”—Gentleman’s 
Magarine. 








throughout, and Three interesting and comprehensive Genea- | 


mong these topics | 


In 18mo. with Woodcuts by W. H. Brooke, F.4.A. 
4s, bound and lettered, 


HE MYTHOLOGY of GREECE and 
ITALY, abridged for the Use of Schools. 
By T. KEIGHTLEY 

Author of ‘* Outlines of History” in the Cabinet 0 lopmedia. 

« This admirable adaptation of Mr. Keightley's larger work, 
which we noticed in a former Number, to the younger classes of 
students, is precisely the volume which has long been wanted in 
schools. Asan introductory. manual, it contains all needful {n- 
formation relative to the s and heroes of antiquity; and not 
an expression occurs which could offend the Grlleeey of the most 
scrupulous female.”—Christian Remembrancer, April 1832. 

Whittaker, Treacher, and Co. Ave Maria Lane. 
Of whom may be had, by the same Author, 

.The Mythology of Greece and Italy, in- 
tended chiefly for the Use of Students in the Universities and the 
Higher Classes in Schools; with Twelte Plates, etched on Stéel 
by W. H. Brooke, containing several subjects from the Antique. 
8vo. 18s. 











Geography and Atlas on a New Plan. 
A 24 edition, in tera Tbene. 34. Gd. neatly bound and lettered, 
embellished with numerous Engravings, illustrating Mannets, 

Customs, and Curiosities, 

UDIMENTS of GEOGRAPHY; 
designed to Assist the Memory by Comparison and 
Classification. 
By W. C. WOODBRIDGE, A.M. 

This Geography is accompanied by an Atlas, ae in 
connexion with the Outlines of Countries, the prevailing Keli- 
gions, forms of Government, degrees of Civilisation, the com- 
parative size of Towns, Rivers, and Mountains, and the Climates 
and Productions of the Earth. In royal 4to. coloured, 8s. hf.-bd. 

This Atlas has been compiled from the best authorities, and 
contains all the Jate discoveries of Parry, Weddell, Denbam, and 
Clapperton. 

Whittaker, Treacher, and Co. Ave Maria Lane. 
In 8vo. price 12s.; in morocco, 15s.; and raw y er, 51. Se 
IBLIOTHECA SCOTO-CE CA; or, 
an Account of all the Books which have been Printed 
in the Gaelic Language. With Bibiiographical and Biographical 

Notes. y JOHN RK 
John Reid and Co. Glasgow; and W: 

and Co. Ave 


hittaker, Treacher, 
aria Lane, Lon 


Also, 4 
The Little Girl’s Own Book, by Mrs. Child, 
Author of ** The Mother's Book.” 6th edition, considerably en- 
larged and improved, 16mo, in cloth, 4s. 6d.; with giltedges, 64. ; 
moroeeo, Ge, 6d. 








THE LITERARY GAZETTE, &e. 


sles, Sreonsher act Ue Asean tan. 
HE "ELEMENT $ of MODERN 


GEOGRAPHY and GENERAL HISTORY; contain- 
iption of all I the Countries, 


an To which 
are added, Historical aeonias and ae for Examination. 


With Maps and other wings, Gs. 6d. bound and lettered. 
2. Epitome of Classical. Geography, illus- 
trated by Historical Notices of the eS ereeames Nations of 
Antiquity, by W. C. Taylor, A.M. th Maps, engraved by 
Sidney Hall, 5s. bound and lettered. vey 
3. Elements of eee containing an 
and the general Phenomena 
of the Heavens, and orine Heavenly Bodies, &c. To ee is 
refixed, an Historical Sketch of the Rise and Progress of 
from the Earliest Period to the Present Day. By A. Ais. 
In imo. 6s. bound. 
4. A Companion to the Globes ; om rising 
the various Pechiome ous sang be performed b 
ceded by the s they refer, mal asaten by 
and Examples “ye Recapi 
ronemiaal ——~7 
the derivations of tlle Names 


m. The 3a edition, . ta. 








nomy, 
quot. 


Atlas; comprising P. 
a uM aa. of the Sighs a 
Heavens, in a series of 30 Heautifully « od 





a pear in the 
aps, which are illustrated by scientific descriptions 
eir conteatse and by Catalogues of the Stars from the First to 
the Sixth Magnitude inclusive, shewing, by inspection, im suc- 
cessive columns, their names, ‘ight in time 
and degrees, and ped declinations, with the annual difference 
both; the who d by lems and 
Exercises, enclagees to those performed with the Celestial Globe, 
but adapted also to nautical and telescopic observation. By 
A. Jamieson, LL.D. In 4to. 25s. plain, or 31s. 6d. coloured. 
6. An 
adapted to Dr. Jamieson’s “ Celestial Atlas,” for the U: 
Schools and Private Instruction. 4to. 16s. 











In 12mo. the 5th edition, new! arranged and much improved, g 


with new set of 


YLLABIC SPELL 
Method of Teaching Children to Spell and Read wit! 
facility and pleasure . 
By Mrs. WILLIAMS. 

N.B. This editior @atains a variety of testimonials in favour 
of the system, from on.2 of the most respectable professors of the 
English age, a. wellas from sev parents, whose children 

amused and interes‘e’ by this novel mode of instruction) have 
ed in the course of & very few months to read Som ie and 
with eres ease, the st and most difficult w 

Cd Toy > —— little book before us Ys to reduce the 
difficulties of learning to and the author sets about the task 
in a way that cutities er to the thanks ofall mankind. Her book 
imer—but the child will want no other book ; for when 

rly thumbed, the —_- will be able: toread the Ency- 
Whitttees alcad.’ *_Spe 
er, ' bsoches: and Co. Ave Maria Lane. 
the same Author, 


“on English Grammar, 4th 


TNG: 6s. 6d. 


Conversation 
edition, 5s. 





History of the British Nobitity 
Now ready, the 4th edition, for 1832; in 2 ts. com 
recently created Peers and Baronets, and illustrated with wu 
wards of 1500 Bngravings; among which is a fine Head of H 
jesty, after Sir Thomas Lawrence's celebrated drawing. 


RKE’S GENERAL and HERALDIC 
DICTIONARY of the PEERAGE and BARONETAGE 
of the BRITISH EMPIRE. 
This New Edition of Mr. Burke's popular weak in addition to 
Seer nes eeclnaively, the whole > snag Rank pi eagiend, 
relan' es,) 
has been so extended, as to ee. pa every individual in 
the remotest degree allied to those eminent houses; so that its 
collateral information is now considerably more copious than 
that of any similar work hitherto published. 
en s Extinct, Dormant, and Suspended 
necessary Companion to all other Peerages. Beau- 
tially printed in double columns, uniformly with 
metage. Price 1/. 8s. bound. 
This Work comprises the Benge Moe of the Peerages which have 
e the Conquest, particular- 
ising the members of each family, me aaah generation, and bring- 
ing the li » in all possible cases, through either collaterals 
or females, lown to a houses; it connects in many in- 
stances the new with the .- nobility; and it will, in all cases, 
shew the cause which fluenced the revival of 


mprising the 








dignity in a new a Ft 

— this new Work a) nearly as much to extant as to 

tinct s of distinction ; for thougtrdignities pass away, it 

consi occurs that whole families do. 
Published by Colburn and Bentley, New w Burlington Street. — 
Compendious F aren s Dic etlonary. 
12mo. price 10s. 

DICTIONARY. of "the ‘FRENCH and 
ENGLISH LANGUAGES, in conformity with the 
Academy; in Two Parts, French and English, and ~ a4 

sa a4 French, in which are introduced many thousand 

‘ords, not to be found in any other race f and English Die. 
tionary. With a copious 1 
the French Language, and on the Votleties. in the Declinable 
Parts of Speech. 


By M. DE LEVIZAC. 
Thorou hiy review! and greatly im =e b: Cc. erg 
London: Printed for Baldwin jan, Rees, 
and Co.; Ww hittaker, Treacher, ee Co.;  Dalee oa Go. 3 E. 
Williams ; ay Holdsworth and Ball. 
o*e In and it of this 
work. it has Soon the aim of both the tees and editor to adapt 








it for the purposes of tuition, by the exclusion or modification of 


all which are unfit to be presented to the eye of youthful 
P 0 the eye of you 


Atlas of Outline Maps of the Heavens, stated 


NG; or, a Summ 
) — the 


is Peerage | 


an extinct | 





New F 
Published ve Catbura ~ Bentley, New 


ding Vo 
IR JONAH 'BARRINGTON’S PER- 


an character, is | 
seSucs ofthe iniah tease The following names figure 
sy this new Volume: 
verton, A 
Clare — Jad 
Byrne, Fit 





mal Harvey 
udkin Fitz- 


cul ” 


eee 
gerald, &c. 


Memoirs and Remains of Lady Jane Grey, 
by Sir Harris Nicolas. A new rere tion, in small 8vo. 
with fine Portrait, 8s. 6d. 


Stemitnattle Semen : Campbell, of A 


. Written by Himself. 
iJ 


1 is the father of Mrs. Thomas Sheridan. 
Jay of the Seven Years’ War in 
visited most of 
Courts—had | familiar intercourse with V. 
bed gj'the " Fondementumy ac. ted Lond 
vivre, 'andemoni 
the British 


— extensively in thee te ane sos 
| Fisian society daring the Allied - 


Mémoires et Romances, mises en nadlibied 

pe Hortense, Duchesse de Saint Leu, Ex-Reine de Hollande; 
mbellished with Twelve Plates beautifully wed on 

from the original Designs of the Duchess; her Memoir, Portrait, 

and Fac-simile. In 1 vol. price 25s. neatly bow 

| N.B. Asa Re few copies of this Doms oo and interesting pabli- 

cation have been printed, those who desire to ae it are re- 

orders fi to their Book 








ae a er eno 


“ This elaborate work is of the interest: it 
we 4 ae eel 


and of great 
1, religious, uestions, and throws much 
{pon en era aaien vesatalidied aoa ‘and universal import- 
Literary Gasette. 








VI. 
David Garrick’s Memoirs and Cor: ce 
with Hy a most celebrated Persons of his Time; now first pub- 
‘his hi hichipinsereuing d i noth eos 
inter: ng an w com) 

nett ieee) a ge 
iterar: er 
Nemec, bamiiy theas of 8 leading ee ipo Bi Scares 


Warburton — Burke — Johnson —Hume— 


ith— 

ae na ek Daa ee. eek ed. We and J. = 
Dr. ey—Sheridan—Murphy—Dr. Hoadly—Mrs. Montagu— 
Mrs. Cowley, &c. 





Price 6s. boards, P 

AT NTRODUCTION aux Annuaires de la 
Setaé Ee urs de Langue Francaise en Angle- 

terre. Royal 18mo. 

Contenu Tatredngtion—Seatnte—Expecs ddbat dela Société— 

L’Homme, Poéme—De la Philanthropie—Le Pour et le Contre— 

Ma Premiére fame — Création d’un nouvel be 

Visiteurs—La Vision. arques sur I"Histoire de Bour, 

\Les Cousins, ou Fretin et Le Bas—Le Potte—La Pla 

Berger—Piéces détachées. 
| Dulau and Co. 37 Soho Square. 


In foolscap 8vo. 2a edition, 6s. cloth, 


OMAN in her Social and Domestic 


oo 
LD. ’ Drs. JOHN SANDFORD. 

“¢ This is not only elegantly written, but is evidently the work 
of a mind which education and moral feeling have qualified to 
apenk ape upon the subject.” at Belle Assemblée. 

jon: Longman, Rees, Orme, Brown, Green, and Co. 


No. I. pi 
UIDE to KNOW LEDGE. 
Conducted by Mr. W. a 
With Ontahaah: 3 pasigtes be Professor » the Editor, &c. 
Seven splendid E: thay Seostative ‘Nos. will have ad- 
ditional attractions 
Also, in 16 pages 4to. with neat 
Three-pence, of 
Gra hic and Historical TMlustrator, edited by 
Edw: . Brayley, E: taint: eseanl Actich by emi- 
nt ‘itteraty Characters, ‘aad Six fine avings. eit 
ames Gilbert, 228, Regent Street, —_ ne Paternoster Row; 
and all Booksel. 


— em et ote 


post Boe. 
MY | ‘HE “MODERN VELISTS; * Selec- 
tion of the best recent Works of Fictio n, from th Pens 
of the most eminent A am: which will be —, ‘Works 
of Mr. Ward (the Author of Tremaine), Mr. saaaat (een Author 
Mr. Pst » paar Mr. Horace Smith, Mr. Grattan, 
r. 


As the ae of this chea) and unique Collection ed 
tmfied ove are desirous of pr juring sets are 





nee da 





» No. I. price only 














Geeks orders 
‘published for Colburn and enttey, New Burlington Street. 





AN #®s ESSAY on eTeeion, as the 


3 ce of of wexions, Maation, Hevtal aed Copan 
with an mmprovea M ‘reatment, 1 
e ylclan Bete JOHNSON, M 7 : 
cian Extraordinary to 
= edition, price 6s. 6d. 


Iso, by the same Author, 

Change of Air, or the Pursuit of Health and 
Recreation ; illustrating the beneficial Influence of Bodily Bxer. 
oles, Change of Scene, and T: Relaxation 

and p of Health. New edition, greatly 
improved, price 8s. 6d. 
8. —— 32, Fleet Street. 


~D. 


King. 








THE INVALID’ s. "HELP to PRAYER 
and pepprs A raey containing a Variety of Prom, 
Sean (oy 
|e = a Sick Room. Kuso, Prayers tn Beh alcni 
riends. 


the Rev. E. P. HANNAM, M.A 
Hospital Manual,” and erate of the New 
cna F. Rivtestoas St Beat V's Ch 
. t. 7 i" 
Waterloo Place, Pall? ie ta 


New Volume. 
In Bvo. price 10e, 6d. “as the Second Volume of 


E R 
|S By the Rev. gieuesoy Wi WILSON, LL.B, 
Printed for J., G., and F. iiebaptons St. Paul's Churehyard, 
and 7 iterloo Place, Pall Mall. 
hom may be had, 


The Second ‘Edition of the former Volume, 


Steel, | price 9s. 





BOOKS IN THE PRESS. — 
OLBURN’S “GENEALOGICAL, and 


HERALDIC HISTORY of the COMMONERS of 
'AIN and IRELAND, qualified by Landed Pro- 
ament. 


combine to invest 
high 


exhibi: ani 
their respective families, chough it is obvious how large a 
share of interest attaches to such an object, both for the parties 
be and for all connected with them, hs one: 
alliance, neighbourhood, patronage, 
wa dee desirable a dligestahould not before have 
been e: doubtless owing to the extreme labour 
and research was parpene: os this obstacle has 
been in the present instance overcome rts and arrange- 
ments of continuance, the effect of which, it is fully trusted, 
will ensure fulfilment of the 
The first part of will appear in a few weeks, ele 
pd royal Seo. with the Armorial Ensigns of each 
and incorporated with the text. 
In - ae for each part, there will be no dis- 
Saeien sth of C 


or any preference whatsover. Those who 

earliest with the Publisher will, as a matter of 

~Freussvien Communications addressed 

Joanat | onray ghia peter finan carefully attended to. It should be 

clearly understood, ¢ information alone is sought 

for; no other su vreaanbichs and no obligation to become 

subscribers is i me upon those who are kind enough to trans- 

mit the tadermnation required. 

7 Published b won and Bentley, New Burlington Street. 

by every Bookseller throughout the kingdom. 








Dr. Lardner’s Cabinet Cyclopedia. 
In ge selves at 8vo. 6s. in cloth. 
Vol. 33 of the above, Vol. II. 
tt ofthe WESTERN WORLD, 
(4 vols.) —United States, concluded. ” 
n Sept. 1, History of S; and Portugal, Vol. 
Publish July 2, History of Spal and Portugal, Vol. III. 

London: Longman and Co.; and John Taylor. 





ill be published, price 6d. the First 
of igh + Science cot Literature in 
the Seoum Las 


E CER Tangent pon de la Littérature 


= des Arts, Théatre, Critique, Moours, Modes Fran- 


The object of this undertaking is to lay before the British Pab- 
lic and _ ress of the Conti- 
a and ‘to wn, le, that which is 

French literat 
"Fenw tod intractive nove Al, Tavistock Street, —_— 
Garden, to whom Communications for the Editor, and Wor 
for Review, are to be addressed. 


18, St. Paul's Churchyard, July, 1882. 


In the press, ea 

HE REV. CHARLES SIMEON 

WORKS. The first six volumes, contsining Oeregue. 

the Psalms yr will be —, pin st tou 
h Bookseller in town or country. 

“= Fabliner through any Books BS us me preparing copious 

every part of the W 
: Holdsworth and Ball. 


On Friday, 27th nue 1832, 
No. of a Weeki Journal « 








Indexes, licable to 
2 Spp! Sandon 
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